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LITERATURE. 


THE UNCLE TOM EPIDEMIC. 


Tue Unele Tom epidemic still rages with 
unabated virulence. No country is secure 
from its attack. The United States, Great 
Britain, and, by the latest accounts, Germany 
and France, have yielded to its irresistible 
influence. No or sex is spared, men 
and women and children all confess its pow- 
er. No condition is exempt; lords and la- 
dies, flunkies and kitchen-maids, are equally 
infected with the The prevailing affec- 
tion is universal, and all have the Uncle Tom, 
whether at rest or in motion, at leisure or at 
work, on the rail or at the street-corner, in 
the idle repose of the parlor, or in the busy 
bustle of the kitchen. 

The various editions of Uncle Tom in the 
United States have already reached the as- 
tounding number of two hundred thousand 
eopies, and in Great Britain the still more as- 
tounding number of four hundred thousand. 
There had been twenty editions published 
in — at the latest dates, some being 
sold for ten shillings a copy, some at five, 
some at one, and some even as low as six- 
pence. ‘Two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of the sixpenny edition had been 
printed. The publisher of this cheap edi- 
tion, having already pocketed the handsome 
sum of four thousand pounds, is cheer- 
ing himself with the prospect of some ten 
thousand more. He keeps some four hun- 
dred men, women, and children constantly 
occupied in binding the work, and the ware- 
houses of the London stationers have nearly 
exhausted themselves in supplying the paper 
for it. For many weeks the railway-booksel- 
lers, the Messrs. Smith, have sold upwards of 
three hundred copies daily of the dearer edi- 
tions. We are told that the trade calculates 
upon a profit of at least twenty thousand 
pounds to the publishers of the various edi- 
tions. Uncle Tom has already been trans- 
lated into German, and a French translation 
has been printed in Paris. 


oe ene vents, impatient, forth they 
Ww, 
And rush in millions on the world below. 


In forming an estimate of the popularity 
of this book, we must not forget, that if 
some books find more purchasers than read- 
ers, that on the contrary, Uncle Tom has 
probably ten readers to every purchaser, and 
in a calculation of the readers we must 
stretch our powers of arithmetic to a degree 
far beyond to what they have been tasked 
by the number of purchasers, and try to ex- 
pand the hundred thousands into millions. 

The popularity of Uncle Tom is a pheno- 
menon in the literary world, one of those 
phenomena which set at nought all previous 
experience and baffle all established and re- 
cognised principles. No literary work of 
any character or merit, whether of poetry or 
prose, of imagination or observation, fancy or 
fact, truth or fiction, that has ever been writ- 
ten since there have been writers or readers, 
has ever commanded so great a popular suc- 
“ Thousands ae read = Tom, to 
whom we are sure speare is but a name, 
the outside title of a closed book, and the 
“Viear of Wakefield” an unknown thing. 
The popular success, proclaimed by some 
few tens of thousands, more or less, of Dick- 
ens and Bulwer, are but whispers in the pub- 





lic ear, faintly heard, in comparison with the 
trumpet blast of the fame of Uncle Tom, 
blown loudly, far and wide, by the voices of 
the million. 

Was there never a book before? Has the 
world never been blessed with genius, or has 
art striven in vain until now, and has Print- 
ing been a dead letter, and have mankind, 
aroused by Uncle Tom from a sleep of two 
centuries, awakened at this late hour, for the 
first time, to the fact that there are books 
to read? 

The history of literature, with all its proud 
eras, its Augustan, its Elizabethan ages, re- 
cords no parallel. The might of genius, the 
skill of art, the wisdom of philosophy, and 
the sympathetic glow of eloquence, have ne- 
ver received so wide and direct an acknow- 
ledgement. The world-wide reception 
of Unele Tom transcends all reeorded in 
past history, and is only to be approached by 
that brilliant prospect in the future of the 
— American or English author, when the 


the world. The thought, however, suggests 
itself, that astounding as the popularity of 








ene Agitation set te work all its b 
activities, marshalled its proselytising host, 
rallied around Mrs. Stowe, and, taking the 
world by surprise, planted Uncle Tom high 
on the vantage ground of popular préemi- 
nence. Much of the wonderful popularity of 
this book is alone to be accounted for by the 
enthusiasm of the anti-slavery feeling, which 
has succeeded in doing for Unele Tom what 
the enthusiasm for genius has never done for 
any book. Thus much for the two hundred 
thousand copies of Mrs. Stowe’s book sold 
in the United States. 

The same cause has operated in England 
with double effect. Ever since the agitation 
of the question of Negro Emancipation b 
the Wilberforces and Clarksons of Eneland, 
the abolition of slavery has been a religion 
with the people of Great Britain, an active, 
ever busy, restlessly agitating faith. The 
anti-slavery enthusiasm in England is such as 
to resist every obstacle, to endure no opposi- 


‘tion, to allow no consideration of State 
nglish language shall be the language of | 


policy, and no sense of expediency to oppose 
its progress or to refuse its importunate de- 
mands. It expressed its force in the irresis- 


Mrs. Stowe’s book is, in comparison with | tible summons to the British Parliament to 
that of even the most popular authors, it cer- | set free the slaves in the English colonies, 
tainly is no greater than that of an accepted and the English government acknowledged 


book should be, in a country like ours, with 
its million of readers. A great literary suc- 
cess is measured by some few thousands, 
why should it not be measured by hundreds 
of thousands in a land of twenty-five millions 
of people, with oceasions for literary enjoy- 
ment beyond any other people under the sun? 

The multitudinous success of Uncle Tom 
is a phenomenon that nothing in the previous 
history of books can explain. How is it 
then to be accounted for? Mainly by the 
enthusiasm in behalf of the caus in support 
of which it has been written. The cause 
advocated by the book is slave emancipation, 
and in it is delineated the supposed horrors 
and inhumanities of slavery in the Southern 
States, the evils of that institution, the cruel- 
ties, whether true or real, of the master, and 
the sufferings of the slave, the tyranny of 
the oppressor and the subjection of the op- 
went 

Wherever the human heart beats, or free- 
dom breathes, there is sympathy with suffer- 
ing and the oppressed ; a sympathy, it is true, 
not always on the alert, but as expansive as 
humanity itself when aroused by that one 
touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin. There is a sympathy with the negro, 
as with the rest of mankind, natural to man, 
based on the eternal sympathies of the hu- 
man heart, which leads us to condole with 
his sufferings, and disposes us to aid in his 
relief. This feeling, however natural in its 
origin, is apt, with many, to get entire pos- 
session of the heart, to the banishment of all 
other kindly sympathy for the rest of the 
brotherhood of mankind. While such are 
indefatigable in their efforts to clothe the in- 
fant Hottentot, that he may simmer in warm 
flannel, they have not a rag to spare for the 
pale nakedness shivering at home. 

This negro sympathy, moreover, is kept in 
a state of unnatural and unwholesome ex- 
citement by means familiar to organised agi- 
tation. This state is one of smouldering 
enthusiasm, a fire never allowed to go out 


and ready to blaze forth into a spreading | 


flame of fanaticism upon the smallest stir or 
lightest breath of excitement. ‘The appear- 


ance of Uncle Tom aroused this anti-slavery 
enthusiasin and called into play all its intense 











its power, when it unwillingly yielded, in 
spite of its own sense of political expediency, 
the emphatic protests of vested interests, the 
cost of a hundred million of dollars, and the 
ruined prosperity of a large and rich portion 
of British domain. The same anti-slavery 
enthusiasm on the part of the English people 
has forced the British Government to embroil 
itself in a perpetual warfare with Brazil and 
Spain, at an enormous expenditure of life 
and money, in its attempts to prohibit the 
African slave trade. We have had a taste in 
this country of the English anti-slavery 
proselitysing spirit in the distasteful presence 
of that spouting philanthropist, Thompson, 
sent out by the busy energies of his over- 
zealous countrymen and countrywomen to 
agitate and disturb American opinion. There 
can be little doubt of the existence of an 
anti-slavery enthusiasm in Great Britain 
sufficient to swell the triumph of an anti- 
slavery book at the small expense of sixpence 
a copy, to a sale of four hundred thousand. 
It is our deliberate conviction that a greater 
excitement could be got up in England in be- 
half of the emancipation of Africans than 
perhaps for any other purpose short of cut- 
ting the throats of their countrymen and 
brothers, the Hottentots, or their near rela- 
tives, the East Indians. 

We hold that the first impulse to the 
popularity of Uncle Tom came from the 
anti-slavery sentiment in the United States 
and England; that popularity now crescit 
eundo ; the book is borne along by its mo- 
mentum. The curiosity awakened by so 

t a popularity in the first instance, stimu- 
intes interest, and readers flock in and follow 
the crowd. Leading organs of opinion de- 
liver their oracular judgments. For example, 
the London Times, ever on the alert to re- 
cord the incidents of the hour, comments 
upon the popularity of Uncle Tom, a fact 
which its ever wakeful eye cannot fail to no- 
tice and which its popular sympathy forces it 
to appreciate. This again encourages the ex- 
citement, and with a certain impetus once 
gained, who can foretell the issue * 


“ As on the smooth expanse of crystal lakes 
The sinking stone, at first a circle makes ; 
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in a second ¢i ; 


advance, 
Fill all the watery plain,” dic. 

Uncle Tom bids fair yet to number its 
millions of copies and to be immortal from 
quantity, if not from quality. 

The spirit of emotional religion which per- 
vades the book and with the authoress warms 
into an intensity of pious enthusiasm, finds 
undoubtedly an sympathy in the pre- 
vailing faith of a large portion of the reli- 
gious world, The evangelical sects see in the 
pious fervor, the spiritual enthusiasm, the 
sudden conversions, the self-sacrificing lives, 
the extatice deaths, of Mrs. Stowe’s book, 
the expression of their devotional sentiment 
and religious faith, They accordingly take 
Uncle Tom to their warm embrace as a 
chosen apostle and commend him to the 
brethren, with the emphatic love of faithful 
disciples. There are no books in the whole 
range of literature which have been so 
widely diffused as the various evangelical 
works, appealing mostly to religious feeling, 
such as those of Bickersteth, the editions of 
which were counted by the tens of thousands 
even during the life of their author, It has 
been stated that the little book, Bogatzky’s 
Golden Treasury, has been sold to the extent 
of several hundreds of thousands, 

Its religious characier must then be set 
down as one of the several causes of the 
enormous popularity of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The great popularity of Mrs. Stowe’s book 
we attribute to causes extrinsic to the work 
itself; we are free to confess that it has an 
intrinsic interest without which the external 
influences, however great, would have been 
exercised with less chance of suecess, 

Unele Tom is a fervid narrative of a suc- 
cession of startling incidents developed by 
the evils of slavery, a dark picture of hor- 
rors, of revolting cruelty on the one hand and 
intense suffering on the other, of tyranny and 


the motion stirr’d, 
then a third; 


_ oppression, of the imposition of foree and 


submission of weakness. ‘The whole book, 
from the first chapter to the last, is a descrip- 
;tion of such terrible sufferings as never fail 
, to awaken sympathy, and of such cruelties 
as are always sure to arouse indignation in 
,every human heart. A cruelty, a torture, a 
wounded affection, a lacerated limb, a man- 
gled body, an agonised mind, a broken heart, 
/& murdered life, need but to be merely stated 


u@S occurrences to excite the most profound 


interest and strongest sympathy. In such 
obvious appeals to human feeling, the tongue 
of eloquence need not tell the story, nor the 
hand of art touch the picture; untaught na- 
ture fills the eye and throbs the heart. The 
newspaper paragraph recording an “awful 
accident” catches the sight at onee and 
curdles the blood, An incident injurious to 
life, liberty, or happiness, the natural rights 
of man of whieh he is instinctively a defend- 
er, provided the incident is believed to be a 
fact, however simply, in truth the more 
simply, it may be stated, makes a greater im- 
ression upon the mass of mankind than any 
umaginary horror depicted by art. The mur- 
der in the town, the accident in the street, or 
the suffering in the neighborhood, blurted out 
by the rudest tongue in conversation, is more 
appalling than all the imaginary horrors of 
ante’s Inferno. 

As a record of appalling horrors, believed 
by most readers to have been aetual oceur- 
rences, Mrs. Stowe’s book chiefly takes its 





hold upon her large audience. This we be- 
lieve to be the intrinsic power of the work, 
which sustains the interest of the multitude, 
whose first attention has been got by such 
powerful external influences. It is needless 
to extract from a book which is in the hands 
of hundreds of thousands, and from the 
general acquaintance with it, we can refer to 
the various characters and incidents of the 
work as if they were the next door neighbors 
and the occurrences of the day to our readers. 
As for the horrors of the book. Eliza is 
first threatened with having her darling and 
only child torn rudely from*her motherly em- 
brace and care. By flight she escapes this 
one horror to involve herself in another, the 
horror of a supposed eternal separation from 
her husband. Hunted almost to death, wea- 
ried and wo-begone, she by various hair- 
breadth escapes secures her liberty and that 
of her child. George’s story is full of hor- 
rors. A son of a Kentueky gentleman, he 
was sold after the death of his father, with 
the dogs, horses. and other chattels. His 
mother was sold, with her children, and all 
sold separately, mother and child parted for 
ever, and brother and brother and brother and 
sister. They were kicked and beaten for 
loving each other. George was sold to a 
cruel master, whipped, scolded, and starved, 
and had not a friend on earth to love him. 
Uncle Tom was sold for his master’s debts, 
torn from wife and children and home, mana- 
cled and fettered. Sold to a good master 
only to lose him by death on the eve of be- 
ing emancipated, and was consequently sold 
in; beloved by his master’s daughter, 
va, only to lose her by an early death. 
Treated cruelly by a new master, kicked and 
whipped, taunted, starved and over-worked 
and finally scourged to death. Cassy's 
career again was a succession of horrors, ten- 
fold more horrible still. Sold from one 
debauchee to another, to satiate the fluctu- 
ating lusts of gross sensuality, and by force 
made the victim of a monster of ugliness, 
laseiviousness, and cruelty. By the way of 
episodes, we have the horrors of a slave 


market, lacerating the heart, torturing the | 


affections, and cruelly using the bedy of hu- 
man beings. We also have the heart-rend- 
ing account of a babe stolen in its helpless- 
ness and innocence from a mother’s bosom, 
and of that mother stifling her agony in 
death, beneath the turbid waves of the Mis- 
sissippi. ‘These are horrors, terrible horrors; 
there are, moreover, manifold whippings and 
kickings, torturings, and all imaginable eru- 
elties, such cruelties as curdle the blood and 
stop the pulsations of the heart. In addi- 
tion there are no less than a half a dozen 
deaths, with a proportionate degree of sick- 
ness, suffering, wailing, and mourning, It 
will be seen that the book is a narrative of a 
succession of heart-rending incidents, such 
incidents as from their nature, apart from the 
manner in which they are told, command the 
attention and excite sympathy. The book 
appeals strongly to the domestic feelings in 
its detailed account of the violent rupture of 
the social and domestic ties, the cruel wrest- 
ing of the child from its mother, the hus- 
band from wife, and father from his family. 

Mrs. Stowe has colleeted together the most 
exciting incidents of cruelty and suffering, 
and woven them together in a narrative, 
which derives its interest and power more 
from the appaling nature of the supposed 
facts it narrates than from the art of the nar- 
rator. 





We are not disposed to deny to the author 
of Uncle Tom the possession of skill as a 
writer. Her narrative is fluent, fervid, and 
ewphatic ; in her minute and literal deserip- 
tion, she shows herself a shrewd observer 
and an exact painter. Her domestic interj- 
ors, Chloe’s well-ordered cottage, for in- 
stance, and Dinah’s ill-ordered kitchen, are 
painted with a wonderful fidelity and truth, 
and are evidently copies of what the keen wo- 
man’s eye and pereeption of the authoress 
have observed in reality. 

The episode of Eva and Uncle Tom, their 
religious communings, the kindly sympathy 
between the old negro and the young and 
tender child, the gentle sensibility and hu- 
manity which softens the relation between 
mistress and slave into the intimate fellow- 
ship between friend and friend, the euthana- 
sia of the one in death, and the resigned 
grief of the other, are told with a pathetic 
interest that warms the heart of the reader 
and fills his eyes with tears. This episode 
reminds us of a favorite of our youth, a reli- 
— tract, a story of deep pathos, by Mrs. 

herwood, Mrs. Stowe has imitated this 
story, perhaps unconsciously, but the reseni- 
blance is so striking that it cannot escape 
the reader familiar with the two histories of 
“ Little Henry and his Bearer” and Eva and 
Uncle Tom. 

In both stories the scene is laid in asouth- 
ern country, with descriptions of tropical 
scenery ; in both the main characters are a 


‘child and an old servant, between whom the 


strongest attachment is formed, leading to a 
mutual affection and friendship, to constant 
companionship and religious communings. 
In both the main incident is the same, the 
death and pious resignation of the child; 
in both there are several similar subordinate 
characters and circumstances, for example, a 
heartless mother, and the incident of eutting 
the hair, which we give from the two books. 
Mrs. Stowe herself seems to have had 
Mrs. Sherwood’s story in her mind, from the 
following use of the word bearer in this sen- 
tence. “The friend who knew most of 
Eva's own imaginings and foreshadowings, 
was her faithful bearer* Tom ;” this term is 
exclusively applied to servants in India, 
where the seene of “Henry and his Bearer” 
is laid. More to interest our readers than to 
endeavor to convict a oy so unladylike a 
eeding as a literary t we give some 
are from “Uncle Tom” rh * Little 
Henry and his Bearer,” in which will be 
found similar incidents, described in a similar 
manner. The es show just such paral- 
lelisms as we should expect to find in two 
works, when one was suggested by the 
other, without being an actual eopy of that 
other. Mrs. Stowe owes undoubtedly her 
story of Uncle Tom and Eva, to Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s “ Little Henry and his Bearer.” 


LITTLE HENRY AND HIS BEARER—RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNINGS. 


“Once, in i it was in one of those 


particular—it 
lovely places near the Rajennabel hills—Benry 
and his bearer went to w: Heory’s mamma 
had during the day been very cross to him, and 
the little fellow did not feel well, although 
ray oygets in; but he was glad when he 
got out of the boat. The sun was just setting, 
and a cool breeze blew over the water, with 
which the little boy being refreshed, climbed 
without difficulty to the top of a little hill where 
was atomb. Here they sat down; and Henry 
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could not but admire the beautiful prospect | 
which was before them. On the left hand was 
the broad stream of the Ganges, winding round 
the curved shore, till it was lost behind the Ra- 
jamahal hills. The boat, gaily painted, anchored 
just below them, and with it many smaller boats, 
with thatched and sloping roofs. The boatmen 
and native servants, having finished their day’s 
work, were preparing their food, in distinct par- 
ties, according to their several castes, upon the 
banks of the river ; some grinding their spices, 
some lighting their little fires,some washing 
their oe ——. and others sitting in a circle 
u ground smoking their cocoa-nut pi 
Before them, on the right hand, was a becutiful 
country abounding with corn-fields, topes of trees, 
thatched cottages with their little bamboo porch- 
es, plaintain, and palm-trees; beyond which the 
Rajamahal hills were seen, some bare to their 
summits, and others covered with brushwood, 
which even now afford a shelter to tigers, rhino- 
ceroses, and wild hogs. 

“Henry sat silent a long time. At last he 
said, ‘ Boosy, this is a good country: that is, it 
would be a very good country if the people 
were Christians, Then they would not be so 
idle as they now are; and they would agree to- 
gether, and clear the trushwood and _ build 
churches to worship God in. Tt will be plea- 
sant to see the people, when they are Christians, 
all going on a Sabbath morning to some pretty 
church, built among those hills, and to see them 
in an evening sitting at the doors of their houses 
reading the shaster—I donot mean your shaster, 
but our shaster—God’s book,’ 

“ Boosy answered, that he knew there would 
be a time when all the world would be of one 
religion, and when there would be no caste ; but 
he did not know when that would be, and he 
was sure he should not live to see it. 

“There is a country now, where there are no 
castes ; and where we shall all be like dear 
brothers. It is a better country than this: there 
are no evil beasts; there is no more hunger, no 
more thirst; there the waters are sure; there 
the sun does not scorch by day, nor the moon 
smite by night. It is a country to which I some- 
times think and hope I go very soon; I 
wish, Boosy, you would be persuaded either to 
go with me, or to follow me. 

“What! said Boosy, ‘is little master going 
to England?’ And then he said he hoped not; 
for he could never follow him. 

“Henry then explained to him, that he did 
not mean England, but heaven. ‘Sometimes I 
think,’ said he, ‘ when I feel the pain which I did 
this morning, that I shall not live long; I think 
I shall die soon, Boosy.’” 


UNCLE TOM AND EVA——RELIGIOUS COMMUNINGS,. 


“St. Clare’s villa was an East Indian cottage, 
surrounded by light verandahs of bamboo-work, 
and opening on all sides into gardens and pleas- 
ure-grounds, The common sitting-room opened 
on to a large garden, fragrant with every pictu 
resque plant and flower of the tropics, where 
windi hs ran down to the very shores of 
the lake, whose silvery sheet of water lay there, 
rising and falling in the sunbeams—a picture 
never for an hour the same, yet every hour more 
beautiful. 

“It is now one of those intensely golden sun- 
sets which kindles the whole horizon into one 
blaze of glory, and makes the water another sky. 
The lake lay in rosy or golden streaks, save 
where white-winged vessels glided hither and 
thither, like so many spirits, and little pades 
stars twinkled through the glow, and ed 
down at themselves as they trembled in the 
water. 

“Tom and Eva were seated on a little moss 
seat, in an arbor, at the foot of the garden. It 
was Sunday evening, and Eva’s Pible lay open 
on her knee. She real,‘ And I saw a sea of 
glass, min sled with fire.’ 




















“*Tom, said Eva, suddenly stopping, and 


“*Don’t be croaki 
pointing to the lake, ‘there ’t is’ te 


cousin—I hate it!’ 

would say; ‘don’t you 
see the child is onl 
growing. Children al- 


“*Don’t you see—there? said the child, 
point pre lassy water, which as it rose 
re 


and fel the golden glow of the sky, ways lose strength when 
‘There ’s a “sea of glass, mingled with fren? they grow fast.’ 
a : * *% * * “*But she has that 
“Where do you suppose new Jerusalem is, P 
Uncle Tom ft sald Eva. “*O! nonsense of that 








“*O, up in the clouds, Miss Eva’ 
“Then I think I see it) said Eva. ‘Look in thing. She has taken a 
those clouds!—they look like great gates of | little cold, perhaps.’ ” 
pearl; and you can see beyond them—far, far; Apart from this resemblance pointed out 
rate oy ha gold. Tom, sing about “spirits | in scene, character, incident and deseription, 
as” é be z % the likeness between the two stories in tone 
se SJ a : , | and purpose, is more striking still; it can 
a wine aes _ e va, ‘I'm going there. | hardly be described, however, but will be ap- 
“The child rose, and pointed her little hand | preciated at once on a comparison of the two 
to the sky; the glow of evening lit her golden | books. 
hair and flushed cheek with a kind of unearthly | The pathos and humor of the book have 
radiance, and her eyes were bent earneastly on | been, we think, very much overstated. The 
the skies. | pathos consists mostly in the simple state- 
““Tm going there, she said, ‘to the spirits | ment of obvious pathetic incidents, such for 
bright, Tom; J’m going, before long?” (example, as the flight of Eliza to save her 
Mrs. Sherwood. a io child. In the description of such incidents, 
tytn” wankeh ihe ATHLILITELE EVA'S DEATH-BED | the authoress undoubtedly exhibits a good 


cough!—it is not any- 





BED—THE HAIR CUTTING/—HAIR CUTTING INCIDENT, | 1° of melo-dramatie earnestness, which im- 
INCIDENT, “Mamma, said Eva, | Presse® the casual reader with a sense of 


“While Henry was I want to have some of | — and belief in the narrative. — 
talking to his bearer Mrs.'my hair cut off—a good he humor of the negro character is not 
Baron had come into thedeal of it’ of the highest kind, being rude and palpable. 
room: but, not wishi “‘What for? said) The African is a remarkably imitative animal 
to interrupt him, she had! Marie. | and wherever he is placed in a condition of 
stood behind his couch:| “‘Mamma, I want to | inferiority in relation to the white man, he in- 
but now she came for-jgive some away to my | dulges with great delight in copying his su- 
ward. As soon as he friends, while I am able | perior. Thus the white man’s action, talk, 
saw her, he begged her to give it to them my- | and dress are imitated with wonderful perti- 
to take off his cap, andseli, Won't you ask| pacity by thenegro. This imitation must be 
cut off some of his hair,aunty to come and cut | more or less rude, and from the humble and 
See of his rH py Rds a subordinate position of the black man gives 
en nt Big e ita She yon aie F ant rise to the most amusing contrasts and 

6 ’ carro 28S | grotesque absurdities. The pompous air of 


d ly i 2 fos . : 
wit Be . pe ly Ophelia, from the other | sssumed dignity, the use of high sounding 


when she took offhiseap, “Tbe child half rose and fine words oddly distorted and misap- 
and his beautiful hair fell from her pillow as she | Plied, the showy dress, ill-assorted in color 
about his pale, sweetcame in, and shaking | and ill-adapted to the person, together with 
face ; when she consider-\down her long golden- | the sly consciousness that he is playing a part, 
ed how soon the time brown curls, said, rather | make the negro a ludicrous caricature of the 
would be when the eye|playfully, ‘Come, aunty,| white man. This is the chief source of the 
that hath seen him shall shear the sheep !’ ‘humor of the negro character. This is the 
see him no more; she, “*‘ What's that? said | element of the popular performances on the 
could not restrain herSt, Clare, who just then | stage and elsewhere, the Jim Crow oddities, 
pia but throwingjentered with some fruit | the Ethiopian serenaders, the Christy min- 
mbt - yen ane 8 been out to get | strels, This will be found also to be the 
em "O se “hil Pe son wot I just want | essence of the humor in Uncle Tom’s cabin. 
daar fe child?’ shisleenty eee or some of | Lt is of a erude and obvious kind, easily intel- 
eaid, *I cannot bear it!my ‘hair;—there’s too | ligible ; it requires no delicate sense of per- 
I cannot part with youlmuch of it, and it makes | Ception to understand, no cultivated taste to 
yet!” my head hot. Besides, | enjoy. It is a humor wondrously popular, 
I want to give some of because overflowing with animal spirits and 

jit away.” requiring no intellectus! effort to appreciate ; 


it supplies a hearty enjoyment while it leaves 
Mrs. Stowe asks “has there ever been a| in undisturbed repose the mental sluggish- 
child like Eva?’ we answer, yes, very like ; néen of the twaliitdde 2 
little Henry. 


It has been said that Mrs. Stowe in her 
Mrs. Sherwood. Mrs. Stowe. book paints her Whites too black and her 
THE HEARTLESS MAMMA.THE HEARTLESS MAMMA | Blacks too white. It is true. The picture 
“Mr. and Mrs. Smith) “Miss Ophelia had | is all light and darkness, day and night. It 
once or twice remarked, several times tried to| might, perhaps, be urged that if Southern 
when they looked atiawaken her maternal | slavery nourished and perfected such models 
Henry, that the child fears about Eva; but to! of character, as the pious Tom, the gentle- 
was very pale, and thatino avail. . manly George, and the accomplished Eliza, 
his eyes were heavy: “‘I don’t see as any-| that Southern slavery, after all, is a blessing 
but his mamma answer-jthing ails the child,’ she| +, humanity. The true picture of the 
ed, ‘O, it’s nothing ; jap naga ‘she runs Southam élee J aeihdnd tie —— 
child is well enough ; about, plays.’ Sout ern slave, an perhaps jan power- 
children in India, you. “‘But she has a/| ‘ful argument against Southern slavery, is a 
know, have that look,’ ”|cough.’ laughing, joyous negro, sueculent with animal 
“‘Cough! you don’t | enjoyment gushing forth in unmeasured 
need to tell me about a| bursts of merriment, eating, drinking, and 
cough’” * * */| singing away life, and insensible to the influ- 
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ence of an institution which degrades and 
subjects him. The saddest of slavery 
is this insensibility, which is death to the 
heart, as the su se that absence of 

in is the sure of approaching gangrene 
cad dvcteadiion is know that this insen- 
sibility exists to a great degree, and that even 
the rupture of the family ties is suffered ap- 
parently with indifference, and that the negro, 
as he passes through a succession of wives, 
contemplates a divorce with as much cool- 
ness as a conclave of Connecticut — 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is certainly deficient in 
that great essential of a work of art, unity 
of construction. It has not even the cohe- 
sion of a simple narrative, but presents two 
disconnected pictures quite independent of 
each other. 

Will “Uncle Tom” bear a second reading? 
we would no more care to re-peruse it, than 
to con over, after a first perusal, the columns 
of the morning news. We have read the 
incidents of the book as we have the topies 
of the day, we have learned the facts, and 
we have no more to do with the writer who 
has served his purpose ; like the postman, he 
brings the letter and is forthwith dismissed. 
All works of art, however, withstand this 
test of repeated perusal. The reader at 
each new reading, imbibes an additional idea, 
catehes a new suggestion and is charmed 
with a fresh beauty : 


“Su "d he sees new beauties rise, 
Swift mantling to the view.” 

We are not prepared to deny that the mo- 
tive of Mrs. Stowe in writing her book, has 
been good, but we are ready to assert that 
its influenee is bad. The social evils of slav- 
ery have been exaggerated and presented in 
a form ealenlated to excite an inconsiderate 
popular feeling. A subject which involves 
the happiness and Jife of many of our coun- 
trymen, and as the newspapers say, “ perhaps 
the national existenee of our union,” claiming 
the calm deliberation of wisdom, has been 
tricked off by a pert fancy in the showy ha- 
biliments of a theatrieal wardrobe, and dis- 
played with a boldness that knows no reserve 
and cares for no eonsequenee, to a pernicious 
and unthinking multitude, to be mocked, 
jeered, laughed at and wept over with maud- 
lin tears. What the commen sense, the 
statesmanship, the religion, and the humanity 
of our country have by unanimous consent 
agreed to allay, Mrs, Stowe has been reck- 
jess enough to do her best to excite. 

In summing up the causes of the multitudi- 
nous suecess of “ Uncle Tom,” the anti-slavery 
feeling, the eyangelieal religious sentiment, 
the fondness for horrors, the aceymulative 
foree of popularity, and the cheapness, we 
must not forget the easy intelligibility of the 
book, eoming from obvious sourees of inte- 
rest presented in a commonplace manner. 
The work tests neither the educated under- 
standing nor the chastened taste of the few, 
but in its simplicity and directness appealing 
to the common intelligence of the masses, 
finds a ready appreciation among its hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers in Europe and 
Ameriea, 


ARTICLES OF RELIGION OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCEL* 


1z is not often that we have been called upon 
to examine a book which has given us more 








*A History of the Articles of Reli ; to which is 
added a Series of Documents, from A D. 1536 to 1615; to- 
gether with illustrations from contemporary sources. By 

ee ee, M.A. Philadelphia, H. Hooker. 8yo. 
pp. 


satisfaction than Mr. Hardwick’s History of 
the Articles of Religion. It is written in a 
clear, manly, straightforward style, and bears 
all the way through, undoubted marks of the 
author’s ability, learning, and candor. Though 
the Literary World has nothing to do with 
the questions which divide Christian denomi- 
nations one from the other, it nevertheless is 
bound by every honorable consideration, to 
point its readers to works like the present, 
which treat of doctrinal matters historically, 
—a mode of treatment, by the way, which af- 
fords the only certain ground of attaining 
safe and solid conclusions. Mr. gts 
as a necessary prelimi , gives an abstract 
of the settled Mistorical fact, that abuses in 
both doctrize and manners prevailed every- 
where anterior to the Reformation ; and then 
shows what course the Church of England 
saw fit to pursue in her efforts to rid herself 
of the superincumbent mass of evil and cor- 
ruption which had well nigh crushed out her 
very life. In 1534 the papal supremacy was 
rejected in England, and in 1536 certain arti- 
cles were drawn up and debated in Convoea- 
tion, which may be termed the beginning of 
better things, though far short of what was 
afterwards seen to be necessary. The XLII 
Articles of Edward VI., and the Elizabethan 
Articles of 1562 and 1571, are fully and ac- 
curately treated of, together with satisfactory 
notices of the Augsburgh Confession, the 
Lutheran elements in the English Articles, 
and the Lambeth Articles of 1595—those 
celebrated nine, by which it was attempted 
to make the XXXIX Articles speak out 
plainly and clearly for Calvinism. Besides 
these, Mr. H. gives a careful and candid ac- 
count of the Irish Articles in 1615, the Synod 
of Dort and the Royal Declaration, the ob- 
jections to the Articles at different periods, 
} and historical notices of subscription to the 
| Articles. The valuable Appendixes of origi- 
| nal documents will be highly appreciated by 
| the student, and form a most important por- 

marked a 











|tion of the volume. We h 
| number of choice passages worthy of being 
quoted; we shall, however, give only one or 
| two extracts which will serve to show the 
| spirit and learning of the author, and the 
|menly style in which he has set forth the 
| truths of history on these important topics. 
| Speaking of the momentous period of the 
| Reformation, Mr. Hardwick thus expresses 
| himself :— 

“It was, indeed, a stirring crisis in the life of 
Western Europe, when the human soul, starting 
up from its long and finding itself free, 
rushed headlong into the wildest mischief or the 
darkest moral corruption ; when the cold-hearted 
rationalist and the visionary mystic, presuming 
on their individual powers, overleapt all the 
boundaries of thought which had been im 
by the sacred Seriptures, and threatened to 
sweep away in their avenging blindness, not 
enly the medigval errors, among which they 
had been nurtured, but also the purer exhibition 
of the Gospel revived by the Anglican Reform- 
ers.” 

In discussing the point as to the design 
and authority of the Elizabethan Articles 
(the present XXXIX), Mr. Hardwick’s state- 
same are lucid and worthy of entire eonfi- 

ence :-—~ 


scan the —— arin dins the investigation, one 
t t must have peculiarly impressed on 
the mind of every reader, as to the strong and 
uniform connexion subsisting between the arti- 
cles which we are now called upon to subscribe, 
and the actual state of the Church at the time 
of their compilation. This fact, so steadily at- 





tested by contem writers, to say nothing 
br evideie smug the. tilde et the doce 
ment itself, cannot fail to have modified our views 
of its character as pho tg gems truth. 
It was mani igned to ificatory, 
and at the cane So polemical ; it ioe per 
by silence or by general statements of doctrine, 
to calm the feverish speculations of the clergy 
upon a host of debatable questions; while on 
the other hand it provided a test by which the 
advocates of absolute errors, whether Romish 
or Anabaptist, Zwinglian or Puritanical, were 
excluded hens the office of teaching within the 
jurisdiction of the lish Church. To appeal, 
therefore, to the Arti of igion as the one 
single measure of truth, or as a full and formal 
body of theology, sufficient for all times, is to 
ee ae ee 
a Ph produced ; it is to mistake what are 
justly regarded as a strong though modern bul- 
wark, for the whole of the venerable foriress in 
which the ark of God is treasured.” 





MR. SIMMs’s “SWORD AND DISTAFF.”* 


In Mr. Simms’s new novel, we recognise 
many of the characters of his “Katharine 
Walton,” and, in fact, the “Sword and Dis- 
taff,” may be termed a continuation of that 
book, yet between the two works, there is 
but little similarity. In“ Katharine Walton” 
the author introduced with an unsparing 
hand, so many anecdotes of the revolutionary 
times in Charleston, that although interest- 
ing to the readers of that latitude, they 
marred the vitality of the plot for others, and 
betrayed the author into asu rabundance of 
drawing-room small talk, and scenes of city 
life, which certainly are not his forte. 

Mr. Simms requires breathing room and 
space for action. In the stirring scenes of 
wild-wood life, the ambush, the surprise, the 
bush fight, the camp-fire, and the break-neck 
hunt, he is pre-eminent. In his deseriptions 
of the rough hewn, and the half polished 
specimens of backwoods humanity, and in his 
rendering of their droll vernacular, he is per- 
feet. s negroes are living and breathing 
specimens of human ebony, filled with the 
same queer eonceits, and speaking with the 
very tongues of the genuine article. It is 
evident that he has looked much at life with 
an humorist’s eye, from the windows of a 
plantation cottage, that he has many a time 
and oft followed hound and deer through 
forest and thicket, and over river and swamp 
in the mad excitement of the chase, and that 
the love of the zs air of peer, and ~ 

ion for the wild sports of the greenwo 
ives imbibed, have imparted truth, freshness, 
and life to his pen-drawn pictures, 

In the “Sword and Distaff” Mr. Simms 
has given his fancy fair play in its own pro- 

r field, and thereby produced a book pro- 
Pably destined to attain great popularity, and 
certainly to ereate infinitely more mirth than 
any of the acknowledged predecessors of a 
somewhat numerous literary progeny. 

City and city life, reeeive their congés in 
the first few pages, and the reader is at once 
plunged into the excitement of a very inter- 
esting, if not over-intricate plot, and the en- 
joyment of an unlimited quantity of pure fun, 
derived from the sayings and doings of Cap- 
tain Porgy and his quizzical legion, white 
and black. Every reader of “Katharine 
Walton” will recollect in Captain Porgy, the 
hero of the pot and kettle t. He is the 
“Sword” of the present book, and widow 

Se elt Re eee ma te 


Forty.” A story of 
ti the author of the Partisan, Mellichampe, &c. 
ceatenes Walker, Richards & Co. 
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Eberleigh, the “ Distaff.”. The “ Sword” pro- 
teets the “ Distaff” from open violence, and 
the “ Distaff” en revanche, saves the “ Sword” 
from ruin, and rescues his estate from the 
clutches of a treacherous Scotchman. Wo- 
man’s wit accomplishes what bull-headed cou- 
rage and obstinacy fail to perform. We are but 
little troubled with sentimental love scenes ; 
for the occasional amorous passages between 
the ponderous and languid Porgy and the 


witty widow, “fair, fat, and forty,” will ex- poetry: 


tract few tears, save those of laughter, from 
any eyes. 
ving neither space to devote to a full 
analysis of the plot, nor room for lengthy 
extracts of some of the many exciting scenes, 
we must fain content ourselves and our read- 
ers with a few specimens of the philosophy 
and fun of the humorists of Glen Eberly. 
The widow has invited the eaptain to dine, 
and although the latter’s inner man says 
“ yea” most emphatically to the proposition, 


the sad condition of the outer man seeks to | P® 


putin aveto. Porgy is in a fix; the troubles 
that should have borne upon his mind, seem 
but to have puffed up his body until his seanty 
and war-worn wardrobe wants strength to 
contain so weighty a matter. 

But Porgy must go, and so before him 
and his satellites, his remaining rigging is 
regularly reviewed, coats critically question- 
ed as to their capabilities, and the breaks in 
bey ce cautiously peered into. At last be- 
hold— 


PorRGY “EN GRANDE TOILETTE.” 


“*Look you, maussa, said the cook, as he 
helped his master on with the coat. ‘You hab 
for walk ’traight in dis coat. He ain't so ’trong 
arter all. You mus’ take care and no ‘trow 
yourse’f bout when you at Miss Ebleigh’s, Ef 
you forgit sometime, and ’trow out your arm too 
wide, you'll breck somewhere, I know; in de 
sleeb or under de arm, or mout be in de back; 
an’ ef he once begins for go, dere’s no stopping 
‘im. You'll breck all side, I tell you, oe de 
breeches will be for busting out, too; an’ dat 
won't do no how, when you da stan’ fore de 
ladies. Mine wha’ I tell you, massa, and walk 
traight track. Be berry preticklar jis when you 

itting off de hoss, an’ when you’s a-walking up 
steps, don’t you 'tretch out for hol’ de bannis- 
ter, an’ when you's a-talking big wid de lady 
ou mustn't tink for raise up you arm to de 
CCohsones ef you was a-calling de sun to be 
witness for wha’ you say. "Twon’t do ;—you'll 
breck out eb side ef you gwine try all dem 
mighty tings. t down easy in de chair, and 
don’t you go for traddle you legs too wide. I 
no ’pen "pon dese breeches at all.’ 

“‘It’s come to a pretty pass, indeed, when 
such a scamp as you are, Tom, undertakes 
to teach me how to carry myself in a lady's 


presence. 

“*Enty I know? 

“So, you think I had better not lift my leg 
unadvisedly so—’ 


“Top, maussa; you sure for bust dem 


“*Or throw out my arm, right or left—so! 

“*Lawd! massa, don’t you, now. De coat 
ready for pop ebbery way. 

«*Let’s look at you, cappin, quoth Millhouse, 


‘and see how you're a-lookin. And he walked | 


around his superior, scrutinizing him at every 
point— your skairts rether short,’ quoth he. 
“Do you see the blisters—the leather 
1? demanded Porgy, quickly. 
“*N—o, answered the corporal, slowly, peer- 
ing about cautiously the while ; * but as you love 
our life, cappin, you must’nt bend for’ard the 


tlest, for you ain't got any skairts to spare. 
Your gairth is so mighty big that it draws up the 
gairments monstrous high.’” 








As a practical utilitarian philosopher, and 
man of the world, the corporal in Eugene 
Aram is far behind Corporal Millhouse. With 
a keen eye for realities, and a very proper 
respect for dollars and cents, he hol 


MUSIC AND POETRY AT A DISCOUNT. 


“You don’t know what’s useful in the world. 
You only know what's pleasant, and amusing, 
and ridikilous, and what belongs to music and 

try, and the soul; and not about the wisdom 
that makes — grow, and drives a keen bar- 
gain, and swells the money box, and keeps the 
kiver down. Now, I reckon you'd always get 
the worst of it at a horse-swop. You'd be 
cheated with a blind horse, or a spavin’d, and 
you'd go off on three legs, though you came on 
four. Now, ef there’s wisdom in this world— 
that is raal wisdom—it is in making a crop, dri- 
ving a bargain, getting the upper hand in a 
trade, and always falling like a cat, on one’s 
legs. As for music, and po'try, and them 
things, it’s all flummery. They don’t make the 
t bile. I like the fiddle when there’s a 
crowd, and after the day’s work’s done, and the 
horses fed; but ef there’s one music in the 
world that’s more sweet than another to the 
ears of a man of sense, it’s the music that keeps 
time to the money coming in. 

* * * * * 


“There you was always for havin’ that fellar, 
Dennison, about you, eating the lowance of other 
men, and drinking more than his share of the 
Jamaica, always—and for what! He wasn't a 
reasonable useful man. He couldn't cook a 
steak, or bake a loaf, or sow his own breeches, 
nor do nothing. He could only joke, sing, and 
tell ridikilous stories, and make them foolish 

‘tries, —tink-it-a-tank, tink-it-a-tank—one word 

ockin’ agin another at the end of the line, as I 
may say, agin’ natur—for where do you hear 
decent, sensible people talking with a bell ring- 
ing in their ears all the time? That fellar 
couldn't keep anything—money, clothes, hat, 
shoes,—everything went, somehow, nohow, and 
yit the fellar was such a blasted fool that he 
never seemed to care about it at all, and would 
jest keep on laughing and singing, and making 
his tink-tank, tink-tank, with a sort of sameness 
that was really provoking.” 


If our readers would learn how the Captain 
sped in his wooing, how villainy was defeat- 
ed, and treachery punished, and a world of 
other things far too numerous to mention, let 
them examine for themselves this most amus- 
ing book. In conclusion, we would pay a 
passing compliment to the publishers for the 
highly creditable style in which their part 
has been performed. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK, LITERATURE, ETC. 


Mr. Tuacxeray’s Lectures on Congreve, 
Addison, and “ Dick Steele,” have fully kept 
the promise of intellectual entertainment to 
the town which the name of the skilful no- 
velist implies. The best proof of their tact 
and infusion of a subtle sympathetic element 
of attraction, is their suecess in holding to- 
gether one of the largest and best picked 
audiences ever assembled in this city—ave- 
raging, through rain and storm and fair 
weather, at least two thousand, which is some 
ten times the number which we saw present 
a few years ago at a course of Carlyle’s lec- 
tures in London—on a series of topics utter- 
ly remote from the reading and experience of 
nine-tenths of those brought together. Cer- 
tainly no one would choose Congreve as the 
subject of a popular lecture for an American 
audience. Yet Mr. Thackeray interested his 
company in his dressing up of a “fine gen- 
tleman,” whose body and substance were as 





empty to his listeners as a lay figure or a 
bran doll. What knew they of 


“ The nicer touch 
Of Wycherley or Congreve’s wit ?” 


They had not read the Old Bachelor, the 
Way of the World, or Love for Love, and 
Mr. Thackeray, in that pulpit, was not dis- 
posed to read them for them. It was, fine 
words and skilful inuendos apart, a rather 
melancholy exhibition of “William Con- 
greve, Esq.,” divorced from his wit. Nothing 
was to be seen of him but a bag-wig, and a 
pair of high-heeled shoes—alas! for the blood 
of the Mirabels, the star-struck gaze of Fore- 
sight, for Sir Sampson, Miss Prue, Valentine, 
and the immortal philosophy of his man 
Jeremy, whose wisdom would have com- 
manded the respect of Chawls Yellowplush, 
as the country footman in the last Punch, 
submits to the enormous qualities of the 
Lord Mayor's footman from London. Haz- 
litt and Lamb have hit upon the only way in 
| which the “comedy of the last century” can 
| be submitted to the gaze of this generation. 
| They held it to be an artificial thing to be 
artificially considered, a matter of pure lite- 
rary science, in other words, of wit, and they 
were disposed to let wit have fair play with 
its own weapons, thinking the passions in 
very little danger from these airy abstrac- 
tions. It is quite too expensive an entice- 
ment to get at ordinary vice through the 
scholarship and facetia of Congreve, just as 
it costs too much to acquire a habit of drunk- 
enness on the first quality of Marcobrunner 
or ruin a constitution by courses of patés de 
foie gras. For all purposes of passion the 
Froths, Brisks, Tattles are mummies: we 
may be curious about them, but they can’t 
harm us. ‘They are cither nothing or e!se 
splendid children of the imagination. 

Addison was a strong contrast; he would 
have fallen in more naturally with his friend 
Steele. Full justice was done to the ameni- 
ties and graces of Joseph, not Joseph Sur- 
face, but the Spectator. When it came 
Steele’s turn, his pleasant incongruities were 
touched with that unction for his good quali- 
ties which friendship imparts, and that deli- 
cate knowledge of his ill qualities which the 
|opportunities of friendship so well convey. 
| Poor Dick was alternately tumbled from the 
pulpit to the gutter—with abundance of 
apology, however, and a capital play of a 
genial humorist’s susceptibilities. Justice 
was hardly done in the word or two given to 
one of our favorite “ failures” of Steele, the 
little volume of the Lover. It has some of 
his best papers. Mr. Thackeray, on the 
other has was tender in using the tempting 
private revelations of Nichols’s publication of 
the Steele Correspondence with “dearest 
Prue.” 








The Historical Society have made a change 
in their Lecture arrangements. The course 
will commence on Thursday evening, Dee. 9, 
we understand, with Mr. Everett or Mr. Ban- 
croft; and the price of tickets to the course 
will be five dollars to members and others, 











Kathay ; a Cruise in the China Seas, by 
W: Hastings Macaulay. Putnam.—A narra- 
tive of a cruise in a government vessel to 
China and back, touching at Rio on the pas- 
sage out, and at the Capo and St. Helena in 
returning. It is pleasantly written, with 








gone of the sea-port towns accessible to 
uropeans on the Chinese coast and neigh. 














boring i, but lit#le on the score of 


research or adventure to j the 
loan of the titlé“Kathay” from old Man- 
deville. There isnot mmeh of the poetic 


atmosphere connected with the Orient of the | Be 


sixteenth and. seventeenth centuries to be 
found in the English and Portuguese trading 
towns of } ong Kong, and Macao, 
judging from this book, and beyond these 
our cruiser does not penetrate. 

Cornelius Nepos, with Notes Historical 
and , by Charles Anthon,— 
The Vite Imperatorum is an old classic of 
the sehool-room worthy of being more gene- 
rally adopted in our American Academies— 
to which this thoroughly annotated edition 
of Dr. Anthon will doubtless speedily carry 
it. It is a pleasant introduction of the young 
student to the military men of antiquity—es- 
pecially with the grammatical peculiarities so 
smoothly entered upon as in this edition. 
Due corrections have been made of various 
geographical and historical points; the lite- 
rary and biographical matters are ample, col- 
leeted from the early and late authorities, and 
the arrangement of the whole has the usual 
facilities of the editor’s practised judgment. 

Putnam’s semi-Monthly Library just 
added to its ble miscellany the volume 
of Table-'Talk on Books, Men, and Manners, 
from Sydney Smith and others, published 
some time since by Chetwood Evelyn, Esq. 
—A tasteful and enjoyable volume. 

Home Scenes and Heart Studies, is a new 
volume from the almost inexhaustible stock of 
Grace Aguilar.—A preface tells us it is the 
last of the series, but an advertisement along- 
side of it promises us “shortly” another 
volume of “ Miscellanies, Essays, and other 
Writings.”—-These books, which still main- 
tain their popularity, owe their reception to 
a certain youthful warmth of style and en- 
thusiasm of romance and sentiment, which, 
not uncommon as such qualities are, were 
quite noticeable in the rapid and almost spon- 
i literary productiveness of this young 


A year or two since, when the Popish 
oe was in agitation in England, consi- 
erable stir was made by a mystified sort of 
volume of the adventures of “The Female 
Jesuit, or, the Spy in the Family,” which ad- 
ventures were carried on in the very penetra- 
lia of English society, under various roman- 
tie disguises. Any reader who may have met 
with any perplexities touching this heroine, 
is now promised a clearing up of the same in 
a volume published by M. W. Dodd, entitled 
“A Sequel to the Female Jesuit ; containing 
her previous history and recent discovery.” 
oupy (Nassau street) has published a 
translation of Neander’s First Epistle of St. 
John, Prac‘ically Explained.—The doctrinal 
element is here paramount with the great 
historian. The translator, Mrs. H. C. Co- 
nant, has added a valuable volume to the 
stock of purely Christian literature. 

M. W. Dopp has also given us a transla- 
tion of Krummacher’s Early Days of Elisha, 
with an Introduction by Dr. Spring—A 
book of amiable and earnest piety. It is to 
be followed by other volumes from the same 
author. 

Light in a Dark Valley, by Henry A. Row- 
Jand (Dodd), is a discussion of “the false prin- 
ciples which lead many of our fellow-men to 
live in the neglect of the Gospel,” in a brief 
volume. 

Messrs. Francts’ new series of Juveniles 
for the present year, revive some old favorites 











in pleasant dresses. We have our old sono- 
rous favorite full of poetry and wisdom and 
the seclusion which boyhood loves, excellent 
Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, and by the side of it 
rnardin Saint Pierre’s sentimental Paul 
and Virginia, and the pathetie Exiles of Si- 
beria by Madame Cottin—a stock of minor 
classics which we are glad to see still keep 
the fashion. In a slightly varied form, in 
other cheerful little volumes come to us Mrs. 
Hofland’s always interesting Good Grand- 
mother, and The Barbadoes Girl, The Scot- 
tish Orphans, Mrs. Blackford and Charles 
Lamb and his sister’s purely written and 
simply conceived tales of Mrs. Leicester's 
School :—an excellent selection, sound in 
taste and feeling, of books worthy to eater, 
as such books will, into the texture of the 
mind through life. 

Sister Mary's Stories about Animals, a 
volume which has the guarantee of the Lon- 
don Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge; The Nursery Gift, with al phabets and 
pictures for young “beginners;” Hints for 
Happy Hours, a book of conversations, games 
call amusements; a collected volume of Mrs, 
Hofland, with three of her best stories, and 
a new variety of Robinson Crusoe with that 
eminently historical sort of personage, as 
Mr. Thackeray justly considers him, under a 
cold atmosphere in Canada, where he will 
want his goat skins quite as much as he did 
in the Pacific; a cheerful and instructive vo- 
lume by a sister of Agnes Strickland, Catha- 
rine Parr Neil—complete Messrs. Francis’ 
latest instalment of holiday books. 

Crosspy, Nicnors & Co., supply another 
series, Uncle James's Library for Boys and 
Girls, with several volumes of birds and ani- 
mals for children “of a smaller growth,” 
which the avidity of several of these young 
people certifies to us as aerene here 
is one volume about Christmas Eve, &c., 
from the German, a source always of won- 
derment, and another contains Mrs. Black- 
ford’s Eskdale Herd-Boy. We have also 
from the same publishers a series of attract- 
ive volumes in small 4to. T'he Road to For- 
tune, Finnikin and his Gold Pippins, Sadler 
Muller Wendal:, Tony the Sleepless, the 


staple of which is a magazine collection of 
poetry, legend, wild invention, natural history, | 


and such genuine Christmas ingredients, inter- 
spersed with abundant-wood cuts, well drawn, 
and in a picturesque, unhackneyed style. The 
contents of these books are novel, and a la 
step beyond the old Peter Parleys, &c. 
From Messrs. Parker, Mussey & Co., Bos- 
ton, we have volumes 16 and 17 of their 
convenient edition of the Warerley Novels, 
embracing two strongly contrasted novels, 
“St. Ronan’s Well,” a novel of modern life 
and society at a watering place, and the his- 
torical romance “ Red Guantlet.” These, like 
the other volumes of this edition, are illus- 
trated. They are in the same compact, con- 
venient form, and large type. The edition is, 
we need scarcely repeat, suited to all ages, 
and tastes, by its variety of good qualities. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


New Haven, November 20, 1852. 

To the Editors of the Literary World: 

GenTLEMEN,—A few days since I received 
a letter from Professor Charles C. Rafn, of 
Copenhagen, requesting me to aid in giving 
publicity to two printed communications ac- 
companying his letter, namely: (1). A brief 
sketch of the Discovery of America by the 





g noticed 
= ees that 
diseovery ina work recently published in this 


misstatements of the facts 


country ; and (2) a mme of the British 
and Irish Seetion of the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries, These communica- 
tions I take pleasure in ps to you for 
blication in the Literary World, not doubt- 
ing that we will be happy to contribute to 
the rectification of a Biers which may have 
crept into American books on the subject of 
the diseovery of this country in the tenth 
century, as well as to the promotion of the 
7 of the British and Irish Section of the 
. Soc.-of N. Antiquaries. It may be pro- 
per, in this connexion, to refer the reader to 
an able review of Rafn’s Antiquitates Ameri- 
cane in the North American for 1838, volume 
46, and to a pamphlet by Professor Rafn, en- 
titled America Discovered in the Tenth Cen- 
tury, which was published by William Jack- 
son, New York, in 1838. E. E. 8. 


“THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE NORTHMEN. 


“The following short sketch has been written 
at the request of several persons abroad. It 
may be of use for insertion in, or in preparing 
articles for, Educational works, Eney ias, 
the Journals of Historical Societies other 
similar works, through which it may be wished 
to give still further publicity to historical facts 
so important. They have, indeed, already been 
referred to in come books of this kind, but often 
with considerable errors. 

“The present paper is communicated by 
Charles C. Rafn, is founded on his work, 
, re my Americane sive Scriptores 
trionales rerum Ante-Columbianarum in Ame- 
rica,’ published by him in 1837, through the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of Co- 


“The Dane Gardar, of Swedish origin, was the 
first Northman who discovered Iceland, in 863. 
Only a few out-places of this country had been 
visited previously, about 70 years before, by 
Irish hermits. Eleven years subsequently, or in 
874, the Norwegian Ingolf began the colonisation 
of the country, which was completed during a 
space of 60 years. The colonists, many of whom 
belonged to the most illustrious and most civil- 
ized families in the North, established in Iceland 
| a flourishing ublic. Here, on this distant 
isle-rock, the Old Northern language was pre- 
served unchanged for centuries, and here in the 
Eddas were treasured those Folk-songs and Folk- 
myths, and in the Sagas those historical Tales 
| and Legends, which the first settlers had brought 
| with them from their Scandinavian mother lands. 
"Iceland was therefore the cradle of an historical 
| literature of immense value. 

“The situation of the island and the relation- 
ship of the colony to foreign countries in its ear- 
lier period, compelled the inhabitants to exercise 
and develop their hereditary maritime skill and 
thirst for new discoveries across the great ocean. 
As early as the year 877, Gunnbiorn saw for 
the first time the mountainous coast of Green- 
land. But this land was first visited by Erik 
the Red, in 983, who, three years afterwards, in 
| 986, by means of Icelandic emi estab- 
| lished the first colony on its south-western shore, 
where afterwards, in 1124, a Bishop’s See was 

founded, whieh subsisted for of 300 
| years. The head firths or bays were named 
after the chiefs of the expedition. Erik the Red 
settled in Eriks-firth, Emar, Rafn and Ketil in 
the firths called after them, and Heriulf on He- 
riulfsnes. Ona from Iceland to Green- 





land this same year (986), Biarne, the son of the 
latter, was driven far out to sea towards the 
south-west, and for the first time beheld the 
coasts of the American lands, afterwards visited 
and named by his countrymen. In order to ex- 
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actly, and gave them names according to their 
a > cance: Helluland (Newfoundland) was so 

from its flat stones, Markland (New Scot- 
land ) from its woods, and Vineland (New Eng- 
land) from its vines. Here he remained for 
some time, and constructed large houses, called 
after him Leifsbidir (Leif’s Booths), A Ger- 
man named Tyrker, who accompanied Leif on 
this voyage, was the man who found the wild 
vines, which he ised from his having seen 
them iehiacwn tek ont Leif gave the country 
its name from this cireumstance, Two years 

afterwards Leif’s brother, Thorwald, i 

thither, and in 1003 caused an e ition to be 

undertaken to the South, along the shore, but 
he was killed in the summer of 1004 on a voy- 
age northwards, in a skirmish with the natives, 

“The most distinguished, however, of all the 
first American discoverers is Thorfin Karlsefne, 
an Icelander, whose is carried back in 
the Old Northern annals to Danish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Scottish and Irish ancestors, some of 
them of royal blood. In 1006 this chief on a 
merehant voyage visited Greenland and there 
married Gudrid, the widow of Thorstein (son of 
Erik the Red), who had died the year before in 
an unsuccessful e ition to Vineland. Ac- 
companied by his wife, who encouraged him to 
this voyage, and by a crew of 160 men on board 
three vessels, he repaired in the spring of 1007 
to Vineland, 09 remained for three years, 
and had communications with the abori- 
gines. Here his wife Gudrid bore him a son 
Snorre, who became the founder of an illustri- 
ous family in Iceland, which gave that island 
several of its first Bisho His daughter's son 
was the celebrated Bishop Thorlak Runolfson, 
who published tbe first Christian Code of Iceland. 
In 1121 Bishop Erik sailed to Vineland from 
Greenland, doubtless for the pur of strength- 
— his countrymen in their Christian faith. 

“The notices given by the old Icelandic voy- 
age-chroniclers respecting the climate, the soil 
and productions of this new country are very 
characteristic. Nay, we have even a statement 
of this kind as old as the eleventh century, from 
a writer not a Northman, Adam of Bremen; he 
states, on the authority of Svein Estridson the 
king of Denmark, a nephew of Canute the Great, 
that the country got its name from the vine grow- 
ing wild there. It is a remarkable coincidence 
in this respect that its English re-discoverers, 
for the same reason, named the large island 
which is close off the coast Martha’s Vineyard. 
Spontaneously growing wheat (maize or Indian 
corn) was also found in this country. 

e Capone is — tot ace the 
nautical, i astronomical evi- 
dences in the vriginal documents, which places 
the situation of the countries discovered, beyond 
all doubt. The number of days’ sail between 
the several newly-found lands, the striking de- 
scription of the coasts, especially the white sand 

of ee  nabinens the long ong 
and downs of a jar appearance on 

Cod (the Kialarnes and Furdustrandir of 

Northmen) are not to be mistaken. In addition 

hereto we have the astronomical remark that the 

shortest day was 9 huurs long, which fixes the 
latitude of 41° 24° 10", or just that of the pro- 
montories which limit the entrances to Mount 

Hope Bay, where Leif’s booths were built, and in 

the district around which the old Northmen 

had their head establishment, which they called 

Hop.” 

“ROYAL SOCIETY OF NORTHERN ANTIQUARIES OF 
COPENHAGEN.—BRITISH AND IRISH SECTION. 
“The Ro iety of Northern Antiquaries 

Wherbee <r A its (eapua-dijemmas 

far as its limited means extend. During the 


. | rature is, however, of a considerable extent, and 





first twenty-five years of its existence it has 
published 80 volumes. The Old Northern lite- 


many of its treasures remain as yet unpublished 
and unavailable. The Arna-Magnzan collection 
alone contains about 2000 volumes of Old Norti- 
ern manuscripts, and besides these, not a few are | 
to be found in other public. libraries, especially | 
in Denmark and Sweden. The invaluable col- | 
lection mentioned above, which must be regard- 
ed as the most im , in a scientific view, 
of all the ical collections in Northern | 
Europe is rved at the Round Tower in the 
same y as the Library of the University, 
and is accessible to the public, every week-day 
from 12 to 3. 

“The frequent intercourse, which was main- 
tained from the oldest times between the Scan- 
dinavian North and the British Isles, is the cause 
of there being found in the ancient writings of 
the North a considerable number of documents 
relating to the earlier times of those Islands, 
The publication of an edition of these bas long 
been contemplated, but the time and the ability 
necessary to the successful accomplishment of 
such a task have wath gma a by other 

i vio commen The war 
Se nig tale became involved, was 
os yp of an pg corey delay. The con- 
clusion of peace, in which land especial] 
exhibited so warm a — can be caalion 
> as Dagens ge manent for the realization of 

is i particularly since the other and 
one works are now yee finished, and in 
part approaching completion. 

“It is expected that the sympathy of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as well as of North America 
and other countries, where an interest in Eng- 
lish history and the English language has been 
extended, will be enlisted for an undertaking 
which ~ closely concerns ome wd Irish his- 
tory. is s thy wi the 
com Sod size of tho-oenk, In the’ Society's 
Guide to Northern Archwology edited for the 
use of English readers by the Earl of Ellesmere, 
London, 1848, Introduction p. x—xvi, a desire is 
expressed for the publication of a work of this 
character. The first step towards this will be 
the preparation and issue of a new critical edi- 
tion of the Orkneyinga Saga in the ancient Jce- 
landic or Old Northern text accompanied by an 
English translation with disserta- 
tions and comments, and elucidations of the an- 
tiquities of Scotland drawn from ancient Ice- 
landic or Old Northern manuscripts. Of the 
newer ie shall accompany such a work, two 

istorical Maps of the S d Islands and of 
the Orkneys with the northern part of Scotland 
have been already prepared by an efficient fel- 
low-laborer in Norway. It is especially in this 
work, after repeated and urgent requests from 
the British Islands themselves, that participation 
is invited according to the following conditions : 

“I. The British and Irish Section consists of 
those of the Society's Members who will espe- 
cially promote the publication of the above 
named work, and besides Participants or Asso- 
ciates who may choose to enter into the plan. 
Libraries anc vther institutions can also become 


Participants. 

“IL The yearly contribution of Participants 
or Associates be one Guinea, for which they 
will receive—as a full equivalent aceording to 


and history published by 
the Society since their admission, and the pro- 
posed edition of the Saga of the Orkneys. The 
tion of this will be commenced immedi- 

after the reception of the names of one bun- 
dred Participants, and its completion is antici- 
within three years, after which the priot- 

ing will be immediatel ed with, ‘These 
conditions will be binding for seven years, during 
which time the Associates will receive at least 
ten octavo volumes and an Atlas for Northern 





Archeology in imperial quarto, containing 27 


plates, amonz which will be found the two Maps 
above mentioned of the Shetland Islands and of 
the Orkneys with the northern part of Scotland; 
moreover 21 plates with the weapons from the 
age of bronze in the North, together with the 
guld bracteates and the two golden horns found 
at Mégelténder with mythical representations 
from the iron age. Of these plates 26 are al- 
reeds. Sars and 14 engraved on steel. 

“The first package will be forwarded 
to the Associates in the summer of 1852. 
The annual contributions are reckoned from 
1852 inclusive, and are to be paid fo one 
of the Society's Agents every year before 
the end of the month of December. Every As- 
sociate has the option to pay down the first an- 
nual contribution immediately; it is likewise 
optional with every one to pay the contribution 
in advance for several years at a time, or, to save 
trouble, for all the seven years at once, The 
books will be forwarded free of all charge for 
freight to one of the Society’s Agents in Lon- 
don, Leith, New York, or St. Croix ; whereas the 
charges for duty or the like, if such should be in- 
curred, will be apportioned among the parcels. 

“IIT. Associates are not Members of the So- 
ciety. The admission as Fellows or Founders 
can only take place by means of a proposition 
through the Managing Committee, which may 
be addressed to the Secretary. 

“IV. Those who are interested in this matter 
and especiaily in promoting the publication of 
the Orkneyinga Saga, and who desire to become 
Participants or Associates, will please to com- 
municate their wishes to one of the Society’s 
Agents. No separate correspondence with the 
Secretary, concerning the above object, will be 
necessary, except from places where commuuica- 
tion with him should be more convenient. 


“The Managing Committee of the Royal So- 
ciety of Northern Antiquaries, Copenha- 
gen, August 26, 1851. 

C. F. Wrecener. 
Cuas. C. Rarn, 
J. F. Maenuszn.” 

“This Programme is recommended particu- 
larly to the Officers and Members of the Histo- 
rical and Archeological Societies and other Sci- 
entide Institutions in the Briti-h Islands and 
America, in connexion with the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries, 

“ Agents oF THE Socrery.—London—C. J. 
Hambro et Son, No. 70 Old Broad street, City ; 
New York—Boorman, Johnston et Co.; St. Croix 
—Frederick Frederichsen, Esq., Counsellor of 
Justice.” 





GRAY’S ELEGY. 


Can anything new be said of this poem? 
Perhaps not. At any rate, what is here to be 
said may not be new to any who will read it, 
however new to him who writes it. 

First ; as to the stanza,— 


“Their name, their years, spelt by the unletter- 
ed Muse 


The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews 
To teach the rustic moralist to die. 


Why fame and elegy? Such a coupling, 
in such a connexion, seems as incongruous as 


“Her heart and morning broke together.” 
Besides, fume can hardly be the poet’s 


meaning. Ina previous stanza, he cautions 
the “Proud” against thinking ill of the 
“rude forefathers of the hamlet,” because 
memory has raised no “ trophies,” no “ storied 
urn or animated bust” over their tombs: for, 
he goes on to intimate, that they may have 
possessed all the qualities of greatness, 


though “their lot” never called them into 
action. And he presently comes to the con- 
clusion expressed in the stanza above quoted. 
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Henee, fane and elegy—that is, monument 
or mausoleum, and elegy—might be what 
the poet intended and wrote. 

Again ; the first stanza of the Epitaph— 
which is in fact, the Muse’s autobiography— 
runs thus :— 


“ Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 
Fair Sci frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own.” 


Why should “fair Science” do so uncon- 
genial an act as to frown? Fair Science 
should either smile or turn her head away: 
she ought not to frown. But, waiving the 
question of fitness, and coming to the ques- 
tion of fact; here was a youth whose his- 
tory, so far as we ean gather it from the con- 
text, was a perfect illustration of the 


—————“ flower born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air ;” 


He lived and died in utter obscurity: hence, 
Fair Science did frown, or rather did not 
smile, on his humble birth; and hence the 
line should read— 


“ Fair science smiled not on his humble Lirth ;” 


To say that Science “frowned not” on 
his birth, is, in effect, to say that Science 
smiled on his birth: yet the precedent 
history gives no evidence of the smile: it is 
a brief record of a life of loneliness, penury, 
and neglect. 

Finally ; it is a pity that a poem so nearly 
perfect should contain one prominent instance 
of a sacrifice of sense to sound. In the fol- 
lowing stanza chance is written for perchance 
because, apparently, the latter would have 
made the line too long by one sy'lable :— 


“ For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 


“ Hapiy some hoary-headed swain may say,” &c. 
Quivis. 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY CELEBRATION. 


Tae one hundred and third anniversary of 
this Institution was celebrated on the 16th 
inst., in Philadelphia, by a dinner, of which 
there is a full report in the North American. 
The various toasts and speeches were a full 
commemoration of the reminiscences and 
prospective glanees into the future due to 
such an oceasion, Professor Henry Reed, 
replying in behalf of the Faculty of Arts, in- 
troduced the following reference to an inci- 
dent of the last days of Wellington :— 


“My thoughts as a graduate among fellow- 
graduates turn to the social enjoyment of this 
scene, and the pleasant memories which are re- 
vived by it. But when I look with the mind’s 
eye from the other point of vision, the festal spi- 
rit is—I will not say rebuked—but overshadow- 
ed by a sense of official responsibility, and I am 
almost tempted to ask for the University some- 
thing more than annual festivities—tempted to 
apply the words which a gives to the 
Greek minstrel, addressing his festive country- 
men ; 








“*You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet: 
Where is the Pyrrhie phalaux gone? 
Of two such lessons why forget 
The nobler and the manilier one? 


“Tt may be asked how are the Alumni to 
manifest their filial piety. I will not say that 
we want your money—although it is the sinews 
of education as well as of war, and the cause of 
high education might be greatly advanced by 
ampler endowments. Confining myself to hum- 
bler demands, I would say that we crave your 
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friendly interest, especially in these times of ed- 
ucational agitation—when here, as in 

University extension is one of the topics of the 
day. During the last summer I received from 
an English correspondent, connected with the 
Government commission on the University of 
Oxford, a copy of the re of the ‘ blue 
books '—a formidable folio of some seven hun- 
dred in which an American Meee | 
Professor may find much to interest ° 


though, let me say in passing, that analogies 
from foreign institetions of oviny aad eve dlton 


ing up little Oxfords on this side of the Atlantic, 
or of mimicking the Universities of Germany. 
While I was engaged in the examination of the 
Duke of Welllagion, and mong the partcalae 
Duke of Well s among i 
of his last days, we are told that his last labor 
was the study of that huge volume. The coin- 
cidence was a quaint and impressive one. I 
certainly never ex to find myself, in my 
fessional pursuits, a fellow-student of ‘The 
sng Duke.” It seemed to me an impressive 
oy, that the eagle eye of the great soldier 
of the age—the eye which, in former years, 
looked on the battle fields of India, from the 
lines of Torres Vedras, and on the carnage of 
the plain of Waterloo—the eye which had look- 
ed on fellow-diplomatists at the great 
es of Europe, and on his fellow statesmen at the 
council-board of his sovereign—that that eye 
should have bestowed its last laborious look in 
solitary study upon this academic book. That 
a great warrior and statesman’s long life of duty 
should close with such a labor, - surely no in- 
significant f of the spirit of the age. 

“Let at posed briefl refer to this incident, for 
another purpose ; it is full of admonition to every 
one—all the world over—who would or ol 
either by word or deed, in the work of educa- 
tional or reform. The example of the 
Duke teaches that the first duty is to know well 
what is doing, and how it is done—to find out 
the good in it, and to make that good the van- 
tage-ground from which the advance may be 
made to the doing more and more good in the 
cause of Education. Such, it seems to me, is the 
lesson to be learned from the last labor of him 
whose body will to-morrow be borne to its rest- 
ing-place th the dome of St. Paul's, at- 
tended—if not by greater pom greater re- 
~—_ than that which followed Marlborough or 

elson to the grave.” 


A compliment on American History, level- 
led personally at C. J. Ingersoll, brought 
out these characteristic sentences :— 


“Though not belonging to the College of 
Pennsylvania, I was in the mar in 
those good old times, when I heard the excel- 
lent Latin master, Dr. Davidson, give notice that 
he would flog an 
with eM san ou ish pomerra | of 
ers, call iowses ; for he sai ht 
to be 0 who could not i ae 
breeches without such things. 

“But four of my six sons are graduates of 
this University, where a grandson has just ma- 
triculated. Thirty-six feet of boys, six averag- 





ing six feet each, with a grandson of like longi. 
tude for the second edition, is doing something 
for this growing country, and the University of 
Pennsylvania, independent of history. 

“ As to that, I have been tinkering at it be- 
tween forty and fifty years. 

- “Upwards of forty years ago I made a then 
audacious attempt, by, to be sure, an anonymous, 
= "aeeekie Waban ree to vindicate the 
m i iterature, i , ; 
religion and morals of our cen sina 

“ Several years afterwards that work was fol- 
lowed vd 


through the American Philosophical Society, ‘On 








the influence of America on the mind.’ 


very delustve, and that I have no faith in build- | i 


who came to his class | 


by another, in a discourse submitted | sional 











“ And, finally, during the last ten years, histo- 
wow edenaa'a i ie tees 
were uring twenty years, 
thera hel Senin ter eeavenel: wileanen, 20 whdeh 
the two last have just been published. This la- 
bor of love is to show how this Republican con- 
fe , where the people declare war and the 
Executive makes waged its war against 
one of the great 
declares war and the people make 
of events in past 

speculation, 
, by one who un- 
dertakes to tell what wate saw, or heard, 


is apt to be 
ever attract- 


and knows, taxes the most di of qualifica- 
tions—capacity to discover, and firmness to tell 
the truth. 

“ War narrative unavoi deals with hard 
thoughts and hard words. My study has been 
to curb prejudices; and Deacon Dick Ingersoll 


was always at my elbow to remind me that, af- 
ter all, it was a family quarrel. 

“ Voltaire says of Herodotus, called the father 
of history, that he does not lie always. Hume, 
when hard pressed by an opponent, who at last 
told him, ‘ why, sir, it is in your own history ’— 
is to fave replied, ‘ Damn my history. 

" tive comments on the imper- 
fection of all ienl composition, I submit as 
an appropriate peroration of the little speech 
provoked by your kind toast.” 


One of the best points of the eve.ing was 
certainly William B. Reed’s plea for 


THE LITERARY CULTURE OF THE LAWYER. 


“ All that I mean to say is a word in behalf 
of our University lawyers—our —_ bred 
lawyers——Latin and Greek lawyers—lawyers 
who, like our invited guest, Mr. Ingersoll, gained 
their college honors elsewhere; lawyers like 
you, Mr. President, who begun your professional 
life with the study of polite letters, and are not 
ashamed of it. I want to saya word for a class 
of men who are often sneered at; I mean lite- 
rary lawyers, men who read something beside 
law, and who are proud of it. They may not 
be as successful in the common sense of the 
word—they may not make as much money— 
they = not themselves down in the 
prime of life and youth by overwork in one line 
of labor—they may not leave behind them the 
traditiona of being embalmed in law 
Reports. "But they live for something else and 
for something better than all this. I have often 
thought that the most pitiable of all conditions 
the world has ever known, must have been that 
of an old maid in the middle ages—one who 
was neither man to fight, nor wife, nor mother 
—and had no novels or poetry to read. But I 
think now the most pitiable of all conditions for 
a man to be in in this age, whose literary enjoy- 
ments are so rich and ty, is that of a mere 
lawyer who has no enjoyment aside from his 

daily drudgery, even of a Saturday after- 
noon. It is not for true professional 
suceess. The ablest lawyers I have ever known 
were men of high literary accomplishment, who 
studied the modern who were good 
classical scholars, and who were first honors 
men. Mr. Binney was a first honor man at 
Harvard. Mr. Sergeant spoke the valedictory, 
a high honor, ai Princeton. Mr. Ingersoll, our 
Minister at England, was a first honor man at 
Priaceton, too; and to this hour those eminent 
men, one standing on the very edge of life—find 
their and their comfort, too, in the 
polite literature which, in active life, relieved 
their labors. The greediest and hardest miscel- 
laneous reader I have ever known, is my friend 
who answered the first toast (Mr. Meredith) 
who certainly has had his full of 
i success. Literature lingers when law 
forever. When Mr. Webster was 


has 


dying, the last worldly consolation that he had 
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were some words of floating on the me- 

. He didn’t think of the Statute of Frauds 
or of the fourth article of the Constitution. And 
so, Mr. President, it always will be ; and literary 
lawyers, let them be dis ed as they may, 
cannot be deprived of this high pleasure or this 
rich consolation. Nay, more, Mr. President, the 


li lawyer—he who knows and is proud of 
conaiiien ide law—has a fame which is 
worth gaining and securing, too. Whose fame 
will endure the longest, or shine the brightest, 
Coke or Bacon, Lord Kenyon or Lord Mansfield, 
Eldon or Campbell? Coke, and Kenyon, and 
Eldon, were far the greatest lawyers, but will 
not Bacon and Mansfield live ass j worshi 
much the t—and where would Eldon or 
all the mute llors be, if there had not been 
a Chief Justice to write their lives? 


THE WIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
{ From the London Correspondent of the Liverpool Albion.} 


ANOTHER error into which the great and of 
course the lesser journals fell—but that 
has been corrected already,—was the alleged 
instructions of the Duke that he should 
be buried in the picturesque little churchyard 
of Strathfieldsaye beside the Duchess—an 
announcement that was at first received with 
implicit credence, for though not exactly in 
keeping with the supposed superiority of the 
res yr f dead to tender emotions, everybody 
had at last learned to deem everything cha- 
racteristie of the Duke, and this amongst 
them, though there were sceptics, of course. 
And thereby hangs a tale. This post mor- 
tem and posthumiec uxoriousness of the fer- 
ruginous F. M. seems to have astonished 


most people, who wonder how “ love through | 


all the mail of iron heart should glide” in 
such a case as his. True, there were on dits 
afloat during the duchess’ life time, to the 
effect that the most noble Arthur would be 
by no means a successful candidate for the 
Dunmow flitch had he been gammoned into 
going the total animal in competitition for 
that chine which is said to reward him who 
has had no bone to pick with his rib for a 
year anda day. But it is to be remembered 
that the Duke had been a very paragon 
of chivalry towards his lady love under cir- 
cumstances the bare recollection of which 
might well revive the marital sentiment of 
honeymoonizm even a quarter of a century 
after its object had passed away. He was 
always gallant, in the Cupidian as well as the 
armigerous sense of the term, from the time 
he was a young bog-trotter, shooting jack- 
snipes in the morasses round Trim, u 
to within a few months of his death, when, 
as was stated here, he had very nearly been 
made a defendant in a breach of promise by 
a Gay Spanker sort of widow, sister of a 
high Tory earl, now in a high place. Having 
set her heart on the ducal strawberry, she 
cared not, like a true daughter of Eve, if she 
went to Beelzebub in getting a nibble 
at the forbidden fruit, which she didn’t, but 
was bitten herself by the F.M.’s old file of a 
lawyer, who didn’t show that he was a wolf 
in sheep’s skin till he had got the parch- 
ments, whereupon he left her to bleat at her 
leisure after the golden fleece, she had been 
wool gathering about, but of which she had 
proved a di inted “clipper.” Arthur 
never had an affair of the heart ali this while 
but one; and that one ended in a marriage as 
romantic as though eoncocted for novel 
or drama by Sir E. L. B. L. himself, who, by 
the way, may be expected to make his maiden 
speech on the Duke, and Pelham panogyrizing 
Achilles will be something to stare at. Young 





Wesley wooed but did not win Catherine| to feed his famous charger, Copenhagen, 
Pakenham, daughter of the Ear! of Long-| with bread out of her own hand in the pad- 
ford, whose seat was close by Dangan Castle, | dock at Strathfieldsaye, the highest honor 
in the county of Meath, afterwards the resi-! ever paid to a horse sinee Caligula made his 


dence of Fea 
gone to the do 


s O'Connor's family, and now | steed a consul and gave him gilt oats; 
gs by being appropriated to | though seeing the asses the stable-minded 


the pigs. Gloria virtutis umbra—renown is | Derbyites are now installing in the same 
the shadow [i.e. the constant companion,] of | office, and the pecuniary provender they 


virtue, was the motto of the earl; but as he | are 
could see little virtue in a penniless ensign in | consi 
a marching regiment of foot, it is to be sup-| bovine official Goths, 


giving them, the emperor ean’t be 
ered so much of a rum ‘un by our 
How uniform has 


posed that he disbelieved in the likelihood of | been the devotion of the fair to the brave in 


much praise, and still less of solid pudding, 


pped | falling to the lot of the embryo grace, but 


then graceless scapegrace, who wanted to be 
his son-in-law ; for Arthur had a sort of Mar- 
quis of Waterford repute at the time, and had 
just astonished the denizens of the beautiful 
city called Cork by helping to carry home in 
a sedan chair their most beautiful citizeness, 
the lovely Mrs. Woocock, [afterwards wife 
of the Hon. Haly Hutchinson,] the other 
“chairman” being afterwards Lord Limerick, 
upon whose “exterminations” and excesses 
of all sorts the Liberator used to be furious. 

This sedan business took place under the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Westmoreland, about 
sixty-two years ago, before many men who 
have been grandfathers these dozen years 
back were born. Well, our ensign, as we 
said, having nothing but his epaulettes, got 
the cold shoulder from Kate’s papa; and, 
accordingly, in a fit of the sulks, set off for 
the land of blue deviis and disasters, Hol- 
land, where the French were making the 
Dutch eaper like Bedouin Arabs, and were 
causing John Bull to perform hornpipes by 
no means to the tune of “Jack’s the Lad.” 
Returning to England, he sailed from the 
coast of Norfolk to pepper the Prince of 
Curry Powder, Tippoo Saib, which he did 
most capsicumly; and then, coming back 
with the spoils of Seringapatam, Longford 
shortly jumped to the conclusion that he 
was most virtuous because he had been most 
fortunate, and suggested that Miss Pakenham 
should forthwith become Mrs. Wellesley, for 
so the patronymic was now spelt by command 
of the head of the family, the Indian Mar- 
quis ; and, strange enough, at the same time Na- 
poleon, knocked out the u of his family name 
to un-Italianize it. But there was difficulty 
in the way which must have daunted Arthur 
more than did the passage of the Douro a 
couple of years after; yet he got over all 
as he alone could. He had been some fifteen 


P | or sixteen years away; was of the very anti- 


enthusiastic age of 38; the ‘ady was not 
only no longer young, but no longer even 
passably pretty ; and had had the small-pox 
in avery marked manner. Nevertheless, like 
a true knight as he ever was through life, 
prizing veracity before and above all things, 
he kept his word, wed her, and ever treated 
her with respect, though neither Scipio, or 
Scipio’s equally-eontinent competitor, Hanni- 
bal, is at all the military-moral character in 
antiquity to whom it would be judicious to 
compare him if one were to draw “ parallels” 
ala Plutarch. She on her part adored him 
above all things, just as Josephine loved Na- 
poleon, even more than a new bonnet, or as 
Sarah loved John Duke of Marlborough 
beyond her money-bags and beyond her 
revenge, these thres decidedly “ strong- 
minded females” scorning the green-eyed 
monster that gives nervous ladies the j iee. 
The Duchess of Wellington was pre-emi- 
nently proud of her stupendous spouse, and 
of everything that belonged to him, and used 





all times and climes! yet not always with 
adequate return, as we have seen in the case 
of the great Carthaginian, and of him who 
was called Africanus from opposing him. 
Then there was Tilly, one of the most emi- 
nent commanders in the Thirty Years’ War, 
modest enough to be inquisitor-general of 
Nunneries under Mr. Lacy’s proposed act, 
without giving offence to Wiseman. And 
there were many renowned captains of the 
Velluti order, who, however, instesd of sing- 
ing small themselves, made their enemies do 
it for them, and pay the piper at the same 
time; such was Narses, the Persian, who 
rescued Italy from the Ostrogoths; also 
Sigismond Battori, and others. And even 
those to whom the privileges of paternity 
were not denied, scareely any direct repre- 
sentative of a great name exists—none of 
Cromwell, Gustavus, Turenne, Condé, Wal- 
lenstein, Eugene, Monk, Marlborough, Saxe, 
Frederick, Napoleon ; nor of great seamen— 
Von Tromp, Ruiter, Blake, Howe, Jervis, 
Nelson, and many more. And how long 
will there be a direct heir to Wellington— 
with one sickly child of six years old the sole 
representative in the second generation now, 
and no likelihood of others to follow? But 
let us not think of that now. What is the 
use of having another of the name unless we 
had another of the nature of Wellington, 
and it is against the nature of things in gene- 
ral that there should ever be such another 
particular personage. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
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Auburn, November 27, 1852. 

Messrs. Editors New York Literary Worid :— 

Noticing in the various letters in your journal 
the interest you take in local matters, showing 
the influence and extension of the book craft in 
different directions, I venture one from Auburn. 
In cities like Boston, New York or Philadelphia 
the daily issue of numerous books, and some of 
them large undertakings, is so common a branch 
of trade as not to excite a thought: there seems 
plenty of reason for the enterprise in the host 
of busy, intelligent-looking - visible alone ; 
but to go away off through towns, villages, fo- 
rests, stump fields, clearings, and find, hundreds 
of miles from those great cities, in some small 
place, water power and steam at work throwing 
out books of all classes, and clear, busy heads 
planning their sale and disposal, thrusting infor- 
mation into the poerest log-hut—this may over 
and over again excite our thought and imagina- 
tion. Though that such things are, is well 
known, yet people who have not been on the 
spot of some such centre cannot appreciate the 
originality and boldness, and the sagacity and 
perseverance which plans and directs these 
western publishing establishments, nor how pe- 
culiarly they exert a good influence in their re- 
spective circles. Auburn is a place of a mo- 
ment’s existence comparing it with the oldness 
of centuries by old world organiza- 
tions Its natural beauty of situation is undis- 
puted. The altitude and purity of air, the rich- 
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ness and the undulating variety of the land and 
scenery in the immediate neighborhood, and 
contiguity to the coperal send tian: Cayuga, 
all deserve this. Genesee street, the principal 
one, ises to be as fine a one as Main street, 
Buffalo, 








and there is no street in Syracuse or 
Rochester equal to it. Here you find the Court 
House, American Hotel, market, several first- 
rate dry goods stores, and a restaurant—Leo- 
nard’s—that would pass in New York; here 
also are the counting-houses and sales-rooms of 
Messrs. Derby & Co., Alden & Co., and Mr. Ivi- 
son. In other directions are the churches, 
dwelling-houses, the Theological Seminary, &e. 
With all this, travel very little out of Auburn 
and you will see “stump fields” and “ wood cut- 
ting” enough. : ; 

Mr. Ivison does not agg og wer te ws 
ness is principally dealing in books of other 
houses, and pay, books. He has a very good 
store—the oldest, I believe, in the place. His 
brother, long in business here, is now one of 
that respectable firm Newman, Ivison & Co, of 
New York. 

The business of Messrs. Derby & Miller, and 
Messrs. Alden, Beardsley & Co., is an exempli- 
fication of what I mention in the foregoing : they 
exhibit a peculiar readiness in applying ma- 
chinery and country labor to the manufacture of 
books, with a reward of increasing success The 
last September trade list of Messrs. Alden, 
Beardsley & Oo. contains 53 different works, 
divided into school-books, juvenile stories, agri- 
culture, history, politics, biography, and miscel- 
laneous. These are bound in various styles of 
binding, to suit the taste and ability of the pur- 
chasers, some—a Bible for instance—in six 
styles, from $3 to $5 50. The number of pages 
to each work are given on this list ; they amount 
to 14,244: taking an average sale of each book 
at 500 copies, this would give 7,122,000 (over 
seven million) pages annually scattered among 
the families of the west. The average sale is 
probably nearer 1000 copies of each, as the 
addition of new books to the list more than com- 
pensates for the dying out of the demand for 
some one or two: suppose at 1000 copies a year, 
and taking the present list as stationary, the 
number of pages printed would be 14,244,000! 
Imagine the instruction on a single page of any 
ae pular book, and how far it may thus be 
same I know I am not writing to a statistical 
journal, but there is nothing an American appre- 
ciates sooner than facts, figures, and similes; 
you will exeuse, therefore, a few more figures, 
Mr. Alden told me in the course of conversation 
a few days since, that they had printed and sold 
nearly 27,000 copies of a some quarto Bible 
they publish; also that for the article of gold 
leaf, used in lettering and for ornamenting the 
covers of books, lasting a month or two only, 
they had paid $363. Their consumption of 
printing paper averages $2000 per month, and 
they keep equal to three and a half presses em- 

loyed; two of them are kept at work now 

f the night. Messrs. Alden. Beardsley & Co, 
give employment to 40 people, not to mention 
incidental occupation given others. They have 
recently purchased a building known here as 
Hopkins’ Mill, on the creek, about three quarters 
of a mile from their store, which they are 
changing and fitting into a sort of book manufac- 
tory, making the water power subservient to 
their purposes. 
$10,000. The books they have in prese to be 
= soon are: “The Great Cities of the 

orld; in their Glory and in their Desolation”— 
embracing the cities of Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica ; with a history of the important events of 
their time. By John Frost, LL.D, author of 
numerous popular works of information and 
amusement. 1 vol. large 12mo. of 532 pages, 
fully embellished with plates, numerous illustra- 
tions and colored frontispiece and title page: 
“Perilous Adventures and Thrilling Incidents 
and Narratives of Travellers in Europe, Asia, 
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Africa and America, in all Periods of the World 
to the Present Time.” By John Frost, LL.D. 
A large 12mo, over 450 fully illustrated, 
and colored frontispiece dnd title : “ Hero- 
ines of the Crusades,” embracing i i 
of the following celebrated characters, and em- 
bellished with elegant steel portraits: Adela, 
Countess pe ree a Aquitaine; Be- 
re ia, of Navarre; Isabella, of Angouléme ; 
Violante, of Jerusalem; Eleanor of Castile. By 
©. A. Bloss, author of Bloss’s Ancient mee 
12ra0. 500 pages: “ The Farm and the Firesi 
or, The Romance of Agriculture,” being half- 
hour sketches of Life in the ag by the 
Rev. John L. Blake, D.D., author “Family 
Encyclopedia,” “Farmers’ Every Day Book, 
etc.; 12mo. vol. 450 pages: a “The Silver 
Lake Stories,” an entire new series of juveniles 
by Sarah H. Bradford, known as a popular 
writer in the periodicals and j of the 
day ; in 6 vols. square 16mo., about 192 pages; 
embellished with 12 engravings in each volume ; 
uniform in style, muslin gilt back and side, in 
setts comprising the following volumes: 1. The 
Jumble, stories in Prose and Rhyme. 2. The 
Old Port Folio, ditto. 3. The Green Satchel, 
ditto. 4. The Cornucopia, ditto. 5. Aunt Pat- 
ty’s Mirror, ditto. 6. Budget, ditto. 
Messrs. Derby & Miller, the other publishing 
firm here, must not be confounded with Derby, 
Orton & Co, Geneva, Derby & Co., Sandusky 
City, Derby & Co., Cincinnati, Derby & Co., 
Buffalo, &e. If I understand aright, they are 
separate and distinct concerns, though all origi- 
nating from the enterprise of two or three bro- 
thers, and though there might be interests re- 
tained from one to the other. ing to the 
death of Geo. H. Derby, Esq., of B 
the intention to consolidate his business and 
Auburn house, and from the first of January, 
1853, there will be a new firm under the sty 
of “Derby, Miller & Orton, Auburn and Buffalo. 
Messrs. Derby & Miller’s present business—a 
strictly wholesale one—is immense. They give | 
employment to upwards of 100 people continu- 
ally. Above their sales-room and counting- 
house isa rcom with a steam engine for em- 
bossing, &c., and various presses; a room for 
folding ; another for stitching and sewing; and 
another for making marble paper, binding, é&c., 
and another for transient stock. Their printing 
is done on the ite side of the street, and in 
the details of presses, work, &c., might have an 
account for itself. Immediately behind their 
premises they are building a new warehouse 
and factory 80 by 40 feet, and several stories 
high: this is additional, and under the auspices 
of the new firm not at all likely to be the final 
bou . A peculiar feature in Messrs. Derb 
& Miller's business is the sale of books through 
travelling agents. A hag ecu circular giving 
conditions and advice is furnished to these agents 
on application, and they are allotted a whole 





county to work in, ‘The agent buys sample 
pore and with them and prospectuses he visits 


every mansion, farm, and log house he finds, ob- 
tains subscribers, and then revisits them again 
with the books and gets his money. Messrs. 
D. & M. have now 200 of these and as 
the terms are very liberal, and these particular 
books are never, on any condition, sold to a book- 
seller, the agent has an excellent advantage. 
On an average agents effect a sale at every tenth 
house, and some make trom $65 to $8 per day. 
A few titles show how suitable these books are 
to the popular kind of demand they fill; “ Great 
Men and Great Events from the iest Period 
to the Present a an 8vo of 832 _ 
300 engravings; Blake’s “ Farmers’ 

Book,” an 8vo of 664 pages; “Lives and Public 
Services of the Governors of the State of New 
York,” an 8vo of 228 ; Goodrich’s * History 
of all Nations,” an 8vo of 1200 pages, 700 en- 
gravings, and 10 maps. Thirteen thousand 
copies of a “ Hi of the Mexican War,” and 
20,000 copies of a “Life of General Taylor,” 











have been sold in this way. Goodrich’s “His- 
all Nations” i i 


s 
is worth 5 attention. 
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W. H. Seward, 
Rev. Joseph Alden, 
ley, J. . The total amount of copy- 

ights which Messrs. Derby & Miller pay to 
authors and parties interested does not fall far 
short of $10,000 per annum. 

Messrs. Derby & Miller have twenty new 
books in Two of the most notable, and 
of which I have seen the proof-sheets, are, “ The 
Australian Captive,” being a true narrative of 16 
years’ captivity among the savages of Australia, 
adven‘ures there, and final eseape, &c., by Wm. 
Jackman; the other is, “The plete Works 
of James Arminius,” D.D., and formerly profes- 
sor of Leyden. This last will be in two octavo 
volumes, of 500 each, and it will be the 
only complete edition of the works of the founder 
of the Arminian s ever published, the 
English edition by James Nichols, published in 
1825, leaving untranslated one whole volume. 
The American translator is the Rev. W. R. 
Bagnall, of the New Ergland Conference. 

There is no public library here of any kind 
yet. The Theological i has a small 
one, and there should be a couple of thousand 
volumes somewhere which belonged to a “ Lite- 

Society” now defunct. A society lettered 
sopbical 8. of P. 1.” pen ys S eiety of Philo- 
i uiry) exists, will bly have 
a eer seed, . This society, I “ae told, 
was originally formed in jest for burlesque pur- 

but is row turned serious in its ways. Dr. 

wey lectured here this week on “ American 

Nationality,” and the fun poked at ee me 

and “ Young America” was much relished by the 
audience. 

In connexion with Auburn one generally 
thinks of the “ State Prison,” but excepting “ the 
outer walls,” its presence is as little felt as it is 
at New York. A visit here, however, is not 
without its lesson. The cleanliness, order, and 
regular occupation of its inmates render the 

endurable; but then those cells—to be 
ocked up there as if in an iron safe night after 
night for five, ten, or fifteen years, or for life! 
It is a wonder those who admire the out-door 
life of Jack Sheppardism don’t get up a drama 
of what is done in-doors when caught, with the 
clank of chains, the cells, and scenes of the hard 
work in wards, or punishment if stubborn. 
C. W. Pomeroy, Esq., the agent, and Wm. B. 
Smith, Esq., the clerk, are as kind and courteous 
officers as we have had. Mr. Suith has nearly 
ready the fifth annual report for the i 
to present to the Senate; it will be printed by 
April next. The various statistics of nations, 


crimes, labor, health, effects, are 
very interesting. Yours truly, 0. 
Messrs. Hatt, Minis & Co., S are now 


ing “‘ Hammond’s Political History of the 
of New York;” “Life and Times of the 
Northend’s series of 


Biate 


late Silas Wright ;” 
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” a book by the Hon. Geo, Geddes 
4 Plank their and the 
be of the State ;” and “ Poor and Ignorant, Rich 
and Educated,” being tem lectures. This 
last book also bears imprint of W. J. Reynolds 
& Co., Boston. 

Tue Kyickeanocker Macaztxe.—It was our 
purpose to call the attention of our readers, and 
especially those in the trade, to the prospectus 
of this work in our advertising columns. The 
reduction in 
era in d_ periodical literature. The | 8° 

booksellers will be especially benefited 
by it, for they have now an easy, cheap, and | § 
safe mode of filling their orders, be they ever so 





AMERICAN BOOKS. 
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Ballou (M. M.)—Biograph eraphy of Rev. Hosea Ballon, “Boe 
youngest son, Malvin M. Ballou 12mo. pp. 404 


ton, Abel Tompkins). 
7 (G; A. on the C Body and 
ae PP . 376 ( ye Crosby, Nichols & Co. ). 
Bead Treatise Dental Medicine. 
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312 (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 

Doren Van (W. H.)—Mercantile Morals; or, Thoughts 
for be en entering Mercantile Life. 16mo. pp. 437 


(Seri 
ratont Prof. C.C.)—Address at the Dedication of the New 
Building of Bristol Academy in Taunton, Aug. 25, 1852. 
Heh i (Coaenaes. Metcalf & Co.) 
Fisher W.)—The Three Great Temptations of Youn 
Men; with several Letters addre to business 
men. 12mo. pp. 333 (Cincinnati, Moore & 
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Fishbough (W.)—The Macrocosm and the Microcosm ; or, 
~ Universe Without and ton Universe Within, Part 
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Roorbach (O, A.)—Bibliotheca Americana, Catalogue of 
oe ge Publicati including Reprints and Original 
orks from 1820 to inclusive, together with a list 

4 — pub in the United States. 8vo. 


652 (Roorbach). | 

Root (G. it Academy Vocalist; for the use of | 

po many Obl. 12mo., pp. 208 (F. J. Huutington & 
ason & 


Law), 

Sawyer (Mrs. C. M.)}—The Rose of Sharon: a Religious 
Son 1853; with seven splendid engravings. 
12mo. oston, Tompkins and Murray & Co.), 

Sawyer iT J.)}—Memoir of Rev. a R. Smith, by 
Thomas J. Sawyer. 12mo. pp. 423(Boston, Abel Tomp- 


kins 
a 4 (H. S.)—Musical Vade Mecum: a Manual of the 
Ph ey =| of Music. 12mo. pp. 273 (Mason & Law). 
ley (E. Chemistry, an elementary Introduction 
to the rg nf yy Science. 12mo. pp. 391 (Philadel- 
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ssuiltine See! jorence and Fanny (a Game). 12mo. 
= Philadel mdsay & Blakiston). 

0, intended for American Lads, by Uncle 
a eh 2 Association Ed. 18mo. pp. 179 (Bos- 
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The Tuner’s Guide,’ a complete Treatise on Tuning the 
Piano Forte. 12mo. ( Oliver Ditson). 
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> pp. 229 (G, P. Putnam 
Young American’s Libra 
rail (Cat pe 240 (Philade) Lindsay & Blakiston). 
atharine Parr).—The Canadian Crusoes. Tale 
Rice Lake Plains. Edited by Agnes Strickland. 
ty pp- 376 (Francis & Co 
Shea 7 G)— very and Exploration of the Missis- 
si hams with the original narratives of Marquette, 
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8vo. 
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Aguilar (Grace)}—Home ante and Heart Studies. 12mo. 
399 (D. Appleton & Co. 
Bailey te J.)—Festus, a Pec, by Philip James Bailey. | 


I by Hammett Billings, From the third Lon- 


ition. 8vo. pp. 636 (Boston, Mu 
Bennett (W.C.)—Poems. 16mo, pp. 262 M2 (London Chap- 


Co. 
Chit Chat; or, Short Talks in Short Words. Illustrated. 
16mo. * t (biledciphia, Lindeay & Blakiston). 
Cormw: eel —Essays and Tales in Prose. 2 vols. 
- 263 (Boston, Ticknor & Co.) 
Crosland (Mrs. Newton)—English Tales and Sketches. 
pp- 318 (Boston, Ticknor & Co.) 
Hunt (L. )—A Book for a Corner. 12mo. pp. 228 (G. P. 


Putnam). 
JuvENILES.—Six Pleasant Companions for Spare 
Hours. 6 vols. sm. 4to. Illustrated. 64 pp. each. 


(Boston, Crosby, Nichols & Co.) 
Uncle Sam’s Library for Boys and Girls iu the United 
aoe. 6 — 16mo. pp. 150 each. (Boston, Crosby, 
ichols & 
Paul and Virwinia, by B. St. Pierre. 172. Eliza- 
beth; or, the Exiles of Siberia, by Mad: Cottin. Pp. 
189. Mrs. Leceister’s School, by Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Pp. 152. Mrs. Hofland’s Good Grandmother, 
and Barbadoes Girl. Pp. 176. The Scottish Orphans, 
by Mrs. Blackford. Pp. 174. (C.S. Francis & Go.) 
Johnson ata ee llustrated. 12mo. * 
206. S. Francis & Co.) 

Mayo (H S Popaier Superstitions and the Truths contain- 
ed therein, with an account of Mesmerism. 12mo. pp. 
280. (Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston). 

Sonnets, by Edward Moxon.—The Art of Conversing. — 
Floral Gems, by Mrs. Thayer—The Solace, by the Rev. 
T. A. Taylor. 4 vols.32mo. (Boston, James French). 

Thackeray (W.M.)—A Shabby Genteel Story, and other 


Tales. i6mo. p Pp: 257 (Appleton’s P: or Library. ) 
Thackeray (W. M.)—The History 0! wy a Esmond, 
Esq., Colonel in the service of Her M ajesty Qu een Anne. 


written by himself. 8vo. pp. 193 (Harper's Library of 
Select Novels.) 

Trench (R. C.)—Notes on the Miracles of our Lord. 2d 
American, from the last English Edition. 8vo. pp. 375 
(Appleton & Co.) 

— awed ba y —Notes on the Parables of our Lord. 2d 
{api ~~ the last English Edition. 8vo. pp. 425 


P 
The Cloud, loud with the Silver Lining, by the author of “A 
Tra ok Catch a Sunbeam.” 18mo. pp. 70 (Boston, Mun- 
roe 
Thomas Moore—Irish Melodies with Symphonies and Ac- 
companiments, by Sir John Stevenson. 4to. pp. 200 
an Oliver Ditson. 
averley Novels—The Pirate. 12mo. pp. 282 (Philadel- 
_— Lip emg Grambo & Co.) 
averley Novel is—in 12mo. volumes. “ Ivanhoe,” pp. 287, 
“The Mouastery,” p pp. 252, 252, “The Abbot,” pp. 264, ** The 
Pirate,” Lag 274, “ Kenilworth,” pp. 264, “Fortunes of 
Nigel. ”” pp. 285, “ Peveril of the Peak,” pp. 351 (Boston, 
Parker & B. B. Mussey & Co.) 
Wager, Novels—Part XV, Pedony Durward ; 
L., St. Ronan’s Well. (Pl 
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= Mattie)—Poems. one V with all his Introductions and Notes; also, 
50.) Various Readings, the Editor's Notes, and Illustra 
Hail (Rev. B. R.)—Frank Freeman’s Barber seein Ius-| ted with numerous Steel Engravings. Crown 8vo. from 
trated. Fy 4. -343 * (Charles Scribner, N. Y.) elegant new type 
Homes of Anecdotical, 


Authors; 
Personal, and a Sketches by Bh vere writers. 
Illustrated, dK. sm. dpe Pg 366 (Putnam & Co.) 
oye Gacy terian {iarch in the 
Ay oreo of the Sy 


of Bow York and New oe 12mo. pp. 278 ( 


Juvenites. The Nursery Gift; or, A Book of Books for 
the Little Ones. 16mo. Sister Marie’s Stories about 
Animals, sm. 4to, Hints for be Happy Hows, ot. 3 Or, Amuse- 
ment for all — wii the Young, 

ran 


“sar Paap | 
vi hina Seas. 
P. Putnam & Co. ‘a 


ree Lectures on Intemperance. 18mo. pp. 


i? nn (HL 
yracuse, N. Y. Hall, Mills & Co. 


Misil lamee o) F hers; 

minal ad) wh fy cad Tiarocod "td 
Morier ( som be Life of terabd P the Potter 
Rina vole, [Sine pp-Gi io (lanton lekwon Reed 


aro oe octane ences |S 


whi en hiladelphia, Baird.) 
. W.)—The P Companion. 12mo. 
pp. 168 e) . Baird. rd) 
( . H.)—Curiosities of the Mi 
Children. Illustrated. 12mo. pp. 132 (Phiiadciphic, 

Majo {A D)--Grecee end Po Life. 
12mo. pp. 8 (Boa ton, ne Abel patna 

Neander (Dr The First E ohn poneney 
ryt ae by Mrs. GC, Conant. 

PP. L. Golly. 
new Ipswich, ba of trots tee te fires Hay 1736 to 
Berm ety 490 (Boston, 

Nystrom (J. W. Treatise on Screw P: lers and 
rerum ri nes, with ealasien examples. 
8vo. pi 352 (Philadel phia, 

Palmer (——) Street (A. B. and Poem be- 
fore the Pittsfield Young. 8vo. pp. 40 
(Albany, Gra: Sprague Co.). 

my a i= hag in Book-Keeping. 12mo. 

Proceedings of the Coxirt Bishopa, teocmb assembled for the 
Trial of Rt. Rev. G. W. Doane, D,D.,LL.D. 8vo. pp. 136 
(Stanford & Swords). 





BURNS'S COMPLETE WORKS: Containing 


his Poems, Songs, and Correspondence; with a new 
Life of the Poet, and Notices Critical aud Bi Bio; 1, 
by Allan Cunningham. Illustrated with fine Steel En- 


‘| BYRON'S COMPLETE WORKS: Embracing 
all his Poetical wows and Correspondence, with a 
Sketch of bh Lif very eluborate Critical 
with a Steel : vide A roms a rint of 
with numerous gs. An exact reprint o 
Murray’s last ous, Stes agra and the only complete 

American edition 


MILTON’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 
Anew edition, with Notes and a Life of the Author, 
by John Mitford. From new small pica type, very ele- 


gant. 
The above series of Standard Poets are bound in the 
pba e of Muslin, Half Calf, French and Turkey 
ll Gilt, Beveled and Antique—very mogeet. 
the he splendid presentation books 
poate 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN: Moral, 
Poetical, and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. Illustrated 
ina series of twelve superb Steel Engravings. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo., in Muslin, French, and Turkey Morocco, An- 
tique, and Full Gilt. 


HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE: Consisting 
of a series of Portraits of all the Heroines mentioned in 
the plays of the great Poet; from Thirty-six superb En- 
fous. s on Steel, under the supervision of Messrs. 

Glover. 1 vol. crown 8vo., variously bound, 
some very elegant. 


GEMS OF BEAUTY; or, Lirerarny Gurr: 
Edited by Emily Percival. 1 vol, 8vo. beautifully Ilus- 
trated — —— elegant Engravings and Liluminations, 
variously 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS : 
Anew edition, adapted to Family reading, and Embei- 
lished with numerous characteristic E vings, from 
Original Designs by Mr. D. C. Johnson. 1 vol. crown 

12mo., in Plain and Full Gilt bindings. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE: With a Biographical 
Account of Defoe. Illustrated with sixteen Fine En- 
gravings, printed in tint, variously bound in 1 vol. 12mo. 





IN PRESS OR IN SPEEDY PREPARATION, 


or | THE TELL-TALE; on, Home Secrets Totp 
BY OLD TRAVELLERS. ihe Author of “ Sunny-Side,” 
** Peep at Number Five,’’ “vow a ey will be ready early in 
December. 16mo., neatly ll 


AN OUTLINE OF THE | GROLOGY OF -— 
ovoum and of the —. States in Particular. 
eee DD President of Amherst col. 
i ae of “ igion’< of Geology,” &c., &c. 
FE AND HEALTH; comprising ten Es- 
bob reservation prolongation of Life and 


on the 
Health. By William A. Alcou, M. D. 


HISTORY OF THE IORLD, from ep cow 
Mid ha oe le Oar ronan oD Page 


MONTGOMERY'S COMPLETE Nagle 
wold The ab above will be Canines ‘none volume, 


WOODWORTH’S AMERICAN MISCELLA- 
NY. The above work will abound with interesting and 
instructive matter, and will be | onqer sod illus » Bt 
will be got up somewhat after the plan of * Clumbers’ 
Miscellany,” which has had such an immense sale in 
Great Britain. The work will be extended to ten vols., 
each of which will be complete in pag Vol. I. will be 
issued early in December, and the remaining ones at ir- 
regular intervals thereafter. 

MONTGOMERY’S SELECT POETICAL 
WORKS. In one large 12mo, voluwe, with a Portrait. 
From elegant type. 


MOORE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 
With a sketch of his Life by a distinguished ‘American 
scholar, One volume, octavo, Numerous I)lus- 


HEMANS’ SELECT FORTICAL WORKS : 
Essay fu 3 
ume, iarge to with = heed Illustrations. e 





crown octavo, of about 1000 gegen Finely Lu 
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RICE & KENDALL, BOSTON, 


(LATE WILKINS, CARTER & CO.) 
Publish the At Palette Woche C 
—_ for Colleges, 


PICKERING’S GREEK pirate A Comprehensive 
Lexicon of the Greek Language, adapted to the use of 
Schools and Col in United Biates. By John 
Pickering, LL. D. = edition revised in 1851. 8vo., 
1468 pages. Price 


“There can be but nae ——- in prononncing the Lexi- 
con of Mr. Pickering to be the best extant, for the ue o 
and schools, iu the United States ; for w which, indee 
it has been specially . Within the last few days, 
one ft the best editors and critica) scholars in 


sain thata Sewn hye | 
Use pA apne ba Lexicon, 
greater ease 


and 
tha By th oy oe aid of any other Greek Lexicon. Robin: 


FREUND'S LEVERETT’S LATIN LEXICON. En- 
larged and improved. Compiled chiefly from the ag 
gens Teee Latinitatis Lexicon of Faceiolati and Force 

ws German works of Scheller and Lunemann. 

F. P. Leverett. A new edition, embracing 

} ch Distinctions of Words, and the E Etymolo- 
gical Index of Riddie’s Freund’s Lexicon. 


GARDNER’S LATIN DICTIONARY. Paiotute 
adapted to the C s usually studied preparat 
a Collegiate Course. By Francis Gardner, A.M., ng 
cipal of the Public Latin School, Boston. ' Price $2 25. 

GROVES’ GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
With correctious and additional matter by the American 
Editor. Price $2 50. 

NEUMAN AND BARETTI’S gg eg of the 
Spanish and English Languages. herein the words 
are correctly explained, hy to their different 
meanings, and a great hence Fah we bees ag to the 
Arts, Sciences, Manufactu gation, 
and e, elucidated. To © which are ae Directions 
for finding the difference between the Ancient and Mo- 
dern Orthography. Revised and Corrected by F. Sales. 
Vol. I.—Spanish and Euglish. Vol. 11—English and 
Spanish. Price $3 75. 

GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY. In Two Parts. 

— by an ltalian Grammar. By C.Graglia. Price 


LEVERETT’S JUVENAL. Withcopious Notes. 67 cts. 
VIRI ROMA. With Notes and Lexicon. 67 cts. 


Valuable Musical Works. 


THE CARMINA SACRA. By Lowell Mason. Witha 
Supplement of F ot -nine Select Tunes. 75 cts. 

THE NEW CARMINA SACRA. Comprising the most | 
popular Psalm and Hymn Tunes in general use, with a 
variety of new Tunes, Chante, Anthe:as, &c. A revised 
edition of Carmina Sacra, + by the introduction 
of many of tne best pieces of the author's other p vont 
in the place of such as were least popular in forme 
editions; renderin “a one of the most poealet ant p 
ing col'ections of sacred music ever publis 
Lowell Mason. 75 cts. 


The enormous sale of 300,000 copies uf these works attest 
the high appreciation of the ‘public. 


7a BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION OF 
HURKCH MUSIC. By Lowell Mason. 75 cts. 

rik PSALTERY. A new collection of Church Music. 
Lowell Mason and George J. Webb. 75 cts. 

THE Basrer er Pie. By 8. P. Tuckerman, S. A 
Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. eset s meme chaste and 
beautiful productions. Price OF poe cae 

BAY + E COLLECTION °OF CHURCH { MUSIC. 
By A. N. Johnson, Josiah Osgood, and Sumner Hill. 


62 cts. 
CHOLR CHORUS-BOOK. Acolliection of Choruses from 
re Ky A eet — distinguished composers. By 


BOSTON. CHORUS. BOOK. Enlarged. Consisting of a 
new selection of popular ——— from the works of 
Handel, Haydn, and eminent composers. By 
Lowell Mason and G. J. Webb. 62 cts. 

a OF CHANTS. Selections from the nears, 


to Orie BOOK music. By L. Mason. cts. 
Bost ‘ON A selection of Anthems 
and other pieces. B 


pi Lows Mason. $1. 
CECILIAN GLEE-BOOK. A new collection of 1 
or Sones oem and Secular Choruses, original an 
y Baward L. White and A. N. Johnson. o 
A collection of = Melodies. By 
ts 


THE VOCALIST. eo and Glees or Songs. Ar- 
ane vy L. Mason and G. J. Webb. 75 cts. 
SONG-BOOK OF THE Or By Lowell 
Mason and G. J. Webb. 
ahem we SCHOOL SONG-BOOK. By Lowell Mason 
dG. J. Webb, 75 cts. 
NORMAL SONG-BOOK; OR, MUSIC READER. For 
: 4s and District Schools and Juvenile Classes. 
A. N. Johnson, J.Osgood, and J.C. Johnson. 30 cts 
SCHOOL, CHIMES. By B. F. Baker and L. H. South- 


JUVENILE, ORATORIOS. By J.C. Johnson. 25 cts. 
PALACE OF INDUSTRY. A Juvenile Oratorio. By 
J.C. Johnson. 25 ets. 
THE MUSIC OF NATURE. By Wm. Gardiner. $3. 
MEnpAL |g Ari analy _— ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
ell Mason 

masows MUSICAL “EXERCISES. For Teachers’ 
use, mages of a Black-Board. New and improved edi- 
tion. 


Just Published. 


SINGING SCHOOL COMPANION. A collection of Se- 
cular and Masic: together with a new and 
method of Instruction in the Art of Singing. 
for Singing and Common Schools, Social Assemblies, 
Choir Practice, ous Worship. In two 
parts. By Joseph and Horace Bird. 56 cts. nls 4t 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


COURSE OF LECTURES: 1852—1853, 
For the Benefit of the Fire-Proof Building Fund. 


<> 
—_— 





Tax Commerrex on Lectures have to announce that the Course of Lectures for the benefit of 
the Fire-Proor Buriprxe Fonp, will be opened at Metropolitan Hall, on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 9, 1852. The Course will consist of Ten Lectures, to be given on Thursday Evenings of 
December, January and February. Among those who have liberally consented to lend their 
names and service for this object, are the following gentlemen :— 


Hon. GEORGE BANCROFT, of New York. Hoy. EDWARD EVERETT, of Massachusetts. 

“ PIERRE SOULE, of Louisiana. Rev. FRANCOIS L. HAWKS, D.D, of New York. 
JOHN A. DIX, of New York. CHARLES O’CONOR, Esa, of New York. 
WILLIAM A. GRAHAM, of North Carolina. 

The Committee are also authorized to announce, that the Forty-Eighth Anniversary Address 
will be delivered by the Hoy. RUFUS CHOATE, of Massachusetts, at the conclusion of the 
course, under the direction of the Committee of Arrangements for the Anniversary. 


Admission to the Course will be Five Dotiars for each Ticket. Tickets to the Course will 
also admit the holder to the Anniversary Address, by the Hon. Rurus Cuoare, of Massachusetts. 


Tickets may be procured at the Bookstores of Horace H. Moore, Merchants’ Exchange ; 


Arrirron & Co, 200 Broadway; C. 8. Francis & Co., 252 Broadway; Evans & Barrray, 697 
Broadway, and at the Library Rooms in the University. 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, 


FRANCIS L. HAWKS, 
GEORGE H. MOORE, 


: Committee. 
November 20th, 1852. 

t#~ As the sole object of the lectures is to complete the fund for the building, the Committee 
have been induced, at the reques: of many members of the Society, as well as other gentlemen, 


| to reduce the price to Five Dottars for the Course, and to withdraw the privilege of free tickets 
| to members. n27 2t 


—_— Expressly Suitable for Holiday Presents. 
ENGLISH ANNUALS FOR 1853. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY, or Court Album for 1853. 


A Series of Charming Portraits of the Young Female Nobili Beautifully Engraved Artists, from 
Drawings by John Hayter. Quarto, handsomely bound. ~ . peanee mi 


HEATH'S KEEPSAKE. The Keepsake for 1853. 


pany Oe rg best Writers of the day. The plates engraved under the superintendence of Mr. Frederick Heath. 
octavo. 


COMIC ALMANAC.—The London Comic Almanac, for 


1853—illustrated by Cruikshank. 
" The above are now in hand,—a small quantity only of these are consigned this season. 


jaF" The following will be received by an early Steamer : 
THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE Ean rad 


WRITING. Being a com ise and Mexicans, andthe eunelform inscription 
of European I use cue Sth to the 16th'century, ‘and the progre 
of European century, 
rintin H. Noet HumpHReys 
ratte fa Pat ipa coaeen ats 
onary nea wrought e 
4 Mexicans, and from beautifel of ‘Shere 


hui 
of ‘Modena History, 
facsimiles —- private letters, works 
cally arranged 


A HOLIDAY-BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE 


NEW YEAR. Containi 
wd coperth tite on Pe by E bey ht at &e., Sa the Season. Profusely 


*,* The above elegant Works will, no doubt, form a most attractive feature among the Gift-Books of the Season. 


GEMS OF WOOD-ENGRAVING. _ (containing upwards 


of One Hundred of the finest 5: pow pA of Wood-Engraving ever 
tinted plate paper. With « Gritteal and List of the Subjects; tog ann a elas oft 
Wood Engravin g, Ancient and Modern. yon folio, enameled : - of the ev ot 
Only a small number Ge dapat Draetabocear td Acwadets 


iF” Orders from the Trade solicited. 














BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 13 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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ATTRACTIVE 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHAS. S. FRANCIS & CO., 


252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





* .* A liberal discount to the trade from the retail prices annexed. 


THE CANADIAN CRUSOES: A Tale of the Rice 
Lake Plains. By M 


rs. Traill. Edited her sister, 
Agnes Strickiand—Illustrated. 75 cents; 4 gilt. (Wl 
be ready on the 25th). 


7 GIFT-BOOK—containing Picture Al- 
bg ig eB The Daisy, and The Cowsli . In 
ere. ieee colored, $1; colored and gilt, $1 13. 


SISTER MARY’S STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS—il- 
—” 6234 cents; colored, 88 cents; colored and 
gilt, $1. 

HOFLAND’S MORAL by rg 1 volume, 75 cents} 
gilt, $1—a new volume of Mrs. Hofland’s Tales. 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA. A new edition, illustrated, 
very neat, 62% cents; gilt, 8744 cents; morocco, $1. 


ELIZABETH; or, the Exiles of Siberia. Same style and 
prices. 


RASSELAS, the Prince of Abyssinia, Same style and 
prices. 


THE TRAVELS OF ROLANDO. Translated by Miss 
Aiken—beautifully illustrated, $1; gilt, $1 25. 


THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON—the entire work 
unabridged and bound in one thick volume, $1, 

HINTS FOR HAPPY HOURS; or, Amusements for al! 
ages—a new collection of parlor-games and amuse- 

ments, 63 cents. 


THE GOOD GRANDMOTHER, by Mrs. Hofland, 
38 cents. 


THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS, by Mrs. Blackford, 38 cts. 
THE BARBADOES GIRL, by Mrs. Hofland, 38 cents. 
MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL, by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, 38 cents. 
The four last named, forming new volumes of Francis & 
Co.’s Little Library. 


PETER THE WHALER—his Early Life and Adven- 
tures in the Arctic Seas—illustrated, 75 cents; gilt, $1. 


MARK SEAWORTH: a Tale of the Indian Ocean—by 
same author, 75 cents; gilt, $1, 


VENINGS AT HOME, by Dr. Aik2n and Mrs. Bar- 
"aad entire new edition, 12mo. illustrated, 88 cts. ; 
gilt, $1. 


MRS. GILMAN’S GIFT-BOOK for Young Persons, 75 
cents; gilt, $1 

MERRY TALES FOR. LITTLE FOLK—a beautiful 
Juvenile, 75 cents; gilt, $1; with engravings colored, $: ; 
colored and gilt, $ 2. 


a foe STORY BOOK, 16mo. 75 cents; 
lt, $1. 


HANS ANDERSE 
match, 75 cents ; gilt, $1. 


TRUE STORIES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY. By 
a Mother, 63 cents; gilt, 8754 cents. 


TRUE STORIES FROM MODERN HISTORY. By 
same author, 75 cents; gilt, $i, 


MARY OWES STORY BOOK, i6mo., 75 cents; 
gilt, $1. 


WONDERFUL TALES, to 





MRS. 8. C. HALL’S DOMESTIC TALES, 16mo. 75 
cents; gilt, $1. 


wet | peared DOMESTIC TALES, l6mo. 75 cts.; 
t, $1. 


a oman HOME TALES, 16mo., 75 cents; 


STORIES BY A MOTHER, 1 volume 16mo., 75 cents: 
gilt, $1. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. Illustrated 
with 40 engravings, $1; gilt, $1 25. 


SANFORD AND MERTON. By_ Thos. Day. Com- 
plete in one volume, 75 cents; gilt, $1. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS, 3 
vols. 12mo., illustrated, $3 50; gilt, $4. This is the favo- 
rite old translation of the A. N. 

THE FAIRY GEM. A fine collection of some of the 
best Fairy Tales. 75 cents; gilt, $1. 


by FAIRY GIFT, to match the above, 75 cents: gilt, 


HAPPY HOURS, by Mary Cherwell, square 16mo illus- 
trated, 50 cents; gilt, 63 cents, 


BINGLEY’S TALES OF INSTINCT, illustrated, 50 
cents; gilt, 63 cents. 


DRAWING-BOOK FOR YOUNG PERSONS—square 
16mo., 50 cts. 


PERILOUS ADVENTURES OF QUENTIN HARE- 
wood, 50 cents; gilt, 63 cents. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. By Sir Walter 
Scott. 4 vols. 12mo., $3. 


BOY’S OWN BOOK. A new improved edition, 75 cts, 
BOY’S OWN BOOK extended, $1. 
FRANCIS & CO’S LITTLE LIBRARY—a series of 33 


vols.—by the best writers for children—uniformly bound, 
price per volume, 38 cents. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL’S BOOK. By Miss Leslie. 
75 cents, 
ie CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF FAIRY TALES, 


5” aeetrrteeaaceey EARLY LESSONS, 5 vols. 


PARENTS’ ASSISTANT, by Miss Edgeworth, 88 cts, 


STORY OF STORIES; OR, FUN FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES, 75 cents. 


CHILD’S FAIRY LIBRARY, 8 kinds in package, $2. 


COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES.—The Daisy—The 


Cowslip—The Picture Alphabet, each 25cents; colored, 
38 cents. 


The Winter Evening Book, 75 cents; gilt, $1. 
The Summer-Day Book, 75 cents; gilt $1. 
Young Man’s Evening Book, 75 cents; gilt, $1. 
The Book of Entertainment, $1; gilt, $1 25. 


And many others not enumerated. Trade Lists of our 
books may be had on application. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


HAZLITT’S CABINET EDITION OF 
SHAKSPEARE, 


COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES, 


Including the Poems and doubtful plays—printed on clear 
readable type—neat cloth, $4 50; half calf, $8 50. 
This wil! be found one of the most convenient and com- 
pact editions of Shakespeare yet issued. 





A GUIDE TO ROMAN HISTORY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
To the close of the 


WESTERN EMPIRE. 
By REV. DR. BREWER, 
Author of “ A Guide to the Scientific Knowledge of Things 


Carefully Revised. St n2d4&ll 





CROSBY, NICHOLS & COMPANY'S 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


I 


REMINISCENCES OF THOUGHT AND 


FEELING. By the author of “Visiting My Rela- 
tions.” 1 vol. 16mo. 


“One of those rare contributions to the sterling, com- 
mon-sense and healthful class of writings which refresh 
the mind and elevate the spirit. Wehave oc it with 
& most vivid interest, and we commend it as worthy of 
high expectation.”— Christian Examiner. 


I 


THE MISCELLANIES OF HENRY ROo- 
GERS, author of “The Eclipse of Faith”—Com- 
rising his article on “ Reason and Faith,” from the 


dinburgh Review, with other contributions. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


i. 


HEBREW LYRICAL HISTORY, OR, SE. 
LECT PSALMS. Arranged with reference to their 
Dates and Occasions; with Introductions and Notes. 
By Thomas Bulfinch. 1 vol. l6mo, 


IV. 
A MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRY WARE, Jn., 
Edited by Rev. Edward B. Hall, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Vv. 
SUGGESTIONS IN MENTAL PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Abel B. Jacocks. 1 vol. i6mo. 
VI. 
THE STARS AND THE EARTH; Orn, 


Thoughts on Space, Time, and Eternity. 3d edition, 
1 vol. 18mo. 


Vil. 
TEN SERMONS. By Theodore Parker. One 


volume 12mo. 
VIII. 


STORIES AND POEMS, first petlished in 
“The Child’s Friend,” edited by Mrs. Fallen. 16mo. 





C., N. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, a Visir 
to a Religious Sceptic. 1 vol. 12mo., price $i 25. 
*“We warmly commend it tu universal peru r- 
haps, the most veluable, and certainly ab cee briltant 
contribution to the treasury of the ‘Evidences,’ which 


has been made during the present century.”—JI. 
Eclectic Review. wien, & a a 


Mr. Bartol’s New Volume. 


DISCOURSES ON THE CHRISTIAN BODY 
AND FORM. By C. A. Bartol, Junior, Minister of 
the West Church in Boston. 12mo., price $1 


Memoir of John W. Foster. 


A MEMOIR OF JOHN W. FOSTER. Ed- 


ited by Andrew P. Peabody. 12mo. Witha Portrait. 
Price $1. 


New Cookery Book. 
HOME COOKERY: A Collection of Tried 
Receipts, both Foreign and Domestic. By a Lady. 


SIX PLEASANT COMPANIONS FOR 
SPARE HOURS—Square 12mo. Each Volume fully 
Illustrated with Engravings, and elegantly bound in 
fancy cloth, silvered. 

1, Little Freddy dnd his Fiddle. 2. Saddler Muller's 

Wendell, by Mary Howitt. 3. Little Lizzie and the Fai- 


ries. 4. Tony the Sleepless. 5. The Road to Fortune. 
6. Finnikin and his Gold Pippins. 


UNCLE SAM'S LIBRARY FOR THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS IN HIS UNITED STATES OF AME- 
RICA—Six vol 'mes. 16mo, Each fully illus- 
trated and beau bound in cloth, silvered. 

1. The Christmas Eve. 2 Geordie andhisDov. 3. Sto- 

ries and Loa. 4. Pictare Alphabets of Birds and 

Beasts. 5. All forthe Best 6. The Eskdale Herd-Boy. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S LIBRARY.— 
— volumes neatly bound and illustrated. Square 


1. The Al of Birds. 2. The Alphabet cf Animals. 
3. Edwin i 
8. q 
7. sary ne Mee ie. 8. The Princess Unca. 9 Geor- 
die and his Dog. Gidea 1l. Rose Tremaine. 
12. Just in Time. 
CROSBY, NICHOLS & COMPANY, 
Boston. nl3 4t 
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READABLE BOOKS. | 
APPLETON’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS IN THE COUNTRY. 


—eaere 


BOOKS WHICH QUICKEN TSE INTELLIGENCE OF YOUTH, DELIGHT AGE, DECORATE PROSPERITY, SHELTER AND SOLACE US IN ADVERSITY, BRING ENJOY- 
MENT AT HOME, BEFRIEND US OUT OF DOORS, PASS THE NIGHT WITH US, TRAVEL WITH US, GO INTO THE COUNTRY WITH US. 


“ Messrs. Appleton continue to add new and most interesting volumes to their ‘ Popular Library of the Best Authors’ The epithet which they 


have attached to this series of books has been well justified in the 


and favor which the volumes have met with. Embracing, as they do, 


a great variety in their contents, but always _— to convey the very wisest instruction, whether satire ora more sober vehicle, the 
give us the cream of our contemporary literature. For the traveller, the summer tourist, or the lover of t reading at home, the books will 
OST 


found the most desirable companions, 
SAL.”—Boston Christian Examiner. 


as they are EASY TO CARRY, EASY TO HOLD, AND 


AGREEABLE IN THE PERU- 


NOW READY IN THIS SERIES: 


Works of W. 


THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS. 
1 vol. 16mo., 59 cents. 
“ Honest-hearted, keen-sighted, plush-breeched Jeames.”— Courier and Enquirer. 
“This book is witty and wise.”’—Christian Enquirer. 
THE BOOK OF SNOBS. 
1 vol. 16mo., 50 cents. 


“ Snobs are to be studied like other objects of Natural Science, and area part of the 


8 
Beautiful.” — Author's Preface. 


THE PARIS SKETCH-BOOK. 
2 vols. 16mo, $1. 


Contains Tales, Essays, Translations from Be , Papers on Art, Literature, Na 
leon (Louis) and his System, Meditations at Versailles, &e. nar 


M. Thackeray. 


MEN’S WIVES. 
1 vol. 16mo, 50 cents. 
. Comme ene Mrs. Frank Berry—The Raven's Wing—Denuis Haggerty’s W ife— 
THE SHABBY GENTEEL STORY AND OTHER 
TALES. 1 vol. 16mo, 50 cents. 
In neem ly the ewe fl mnt mh gga contains The Professor—The Bedford 
THE CONFESSIONS OF FITZ BOODLE AND 


THE TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES OF MAJOR GAHA- 
GAN. 1lvol.16mo. 50 cents. 





THE LUCK OF BARRY LYNDON (just ready). 





Books from the 


ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 
A COLLECTION OF PERSONAL AND HISTORICAL 
SKETCHES. First Series, 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cents, 


Containing Papers on Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton, Louis Philippe,and his Fa- 
mily, The French Revolution, Howard, Dean Swift, Ancient Egypt, &c., &c. 


“The London Times is the Daily Epic of the World.”—Lilerary World. 


eee 


London Times. 


ESSAYS FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 
Second Series. 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cents, 


With Pa on Dickens and Thackeray, Tenn Carlyle, Grote, Nathaniel Haw- 
thome, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, ‘Australia, the Arctic Eapoditions Lord Holland, &e. 


LIVES OF WELLINGTON AND PEEL, 





FROM THE LONDON TIMES. 1 vol. 16mo. 50 cents. 


POLL el el lll all ll lll ll tl al ll ll all el lel ltl ll 


A JOURNEY THROUGH TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA. 


BY M. HUC. 
“This work is the Eothen of the Year.”— Rochester American. 


“It may be doubted whether a work of Travel has appeare daring the present cen- 
jisher’s reular, 


volumes 16mo. $1. 


“Its information is conveyed in such an inexhaustible strain of good humor and force 
as amply to repay the sal of any class of readers. In these points M. Huc bears 
some resembiance to his English namesake, Theodore, as we may almost call him.” 
Edinburgh Review. 





tury of more original aud genuine character.”— 
Books by Horace Smith, Poole, 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. By Baruam. 
1 vol. 16mo, 50 cts. 
and so the reader will not be astonished that tho “Ingoldsby Legenda’ are from the pon 


of a divine."—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


“ A jolly companion, this reverend gentleman; a Friar Tuck born out of due time.”— 
Christian Inquirer. 


PAPERS FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


1 vol. l6mo, 50 cts. 


Contains the Printer’s Devil; Gastronomy and Gastronomers; The Honey Bee; 
Music; The Art of Dress. 


A BOOK FOR SUMMER TIME IN THE 
COUNTRY. By the Rev. Roserr Anis Wittmorr. 1 vol. 16mo. 


50 cts. 

“This is one of the most delightful books of the delightful series constituting the 
‘Popular Library.’ It is the uctiun of a mind stored with all the sweets of litera- 
ture. prey page of it ex! the healthful aroma of high literary culture. A 
truthful utiful vein of sentiment runs through it from beginning to end, continu- 
ally and charmingly inlaid with from the finest authors. 'Tis indeed a Summer 
book, and every way fit for a rner in Arcadia.”— Courier. 


THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARY POWELL (the wife of Milton). 1 vol. 1l6mo. 50 cts. 





“A charming book.”— Christian Observer. 


Barham, Willmott, and others. 


STORIES FROM BLACKWOOD. 


1 vol. 16mo. 50 cts, 


Contains The First and Last Dinner; Malavolti; The Iron Shroud; The Avenger ; 


The Announcements and Three ; Nicholas Dunks; Fortune-Hunting Extra- 
ordinary. 


GAIETIES AND GRAVITTES. 
Ssars. 1 vol. 16mo. 50 ets 
“ Would do credit to Hood or Lamb.”—Hartford Times. 


A JOURNEY TO KATMANDU; OR, THE 
NEPAULESE AMBASSADOR AT HOME. By Laurence 
Ouwuant. 1 vol. 16mo. 650 cts. 


LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLING- 


TONIANS. By Pooxs, author of “Paul Pry.” 2 vols. 16mo. $1. 


“The Little Pedlington Pa are perfect ti full of broad humor and 
nial outline.”—Sunday ve. — rs id 


“One of the raciest and most original satirical works of this age.”—Charleston 
“An an antidote to h the vapors, the azure demodu and 
jad nuiber of domeatic’ Candies and other ae oN Dickens hime is 
neapable of putting more good to same compass, or xing w 

League descriptions of manuers and characters wo felicitous, the delicate ouches Of 


By Horace 





JUST READY, 


LIFE AND MEMORIALS OF DANIEL WEBSTER, 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL, ANECDOTICAL SKETCHES, ETC. 


By S. P. LYMAN AND OTHERS. 2 vols. 16mo,, $1. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





